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N ESTIMATED 55,669,850 

U. S. voters will go to the 
polls next week to elect a Presi- 
dent, a Vice President, 435 
members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and 35 of the 
United States Senate (6 of 
whom, from the South, were virtually assured of election 
when nominated). This anticipated turnout will be 
larger, in absolute numbers, than 1948’s 49 million; but 
in that year the vote fell below 1940, and did not reflect 
an increase of 10 million eligible voters over the previous 
eight years. The 55 million who are expected to vote on 
November 4 will represent a relative as well as absolute 
increase over 1948, but will fall far short of the mini- 
mum of 63 million who should be voting. They will 
constitute only two-thirds of the nearly 75 million who 
have registered to vote, and less than 60 per cent of an 
estimated 98 million potential voters. Anyway you look 
at it, the U. S. electorate is considerably less interested 
in exercising its franchise than such supposedly “back- 
ward” electorates as the Japanese, 76.4 per cent of which 
voted on October 1. 

How these 55 million Americans will vote is anyone’s 
guess. Even at this late hour in the campaign, no irresist- 
ible trend to either major-party 
candidate for President has 
been established. The party 
managers are not making their 
usual large claims—as yet, any- 





way—and the pollsters are play- 
ing their guesses close to the 
chest after their confounding 
experiences of 1948. One excep. 
tion is their ever-confident 
and persistently pro-Republican 
dean, George Gallup, who found 
the GOP leading the Democrats 
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October. Although Dr. Gallup.is 
rarely able to find much Demo- 
cratic sentiment before Election 
Day (in some states, four years 
ago, he had miscalculated by a 
whopping 40 per cent!), this 
year even he has conceded that 
Stevenson is narrowing Eisenhower’s paper lead. The 
Eisenhower press, however, remains unreconstructed in 
its view, supported by “scientific” straw votes and “ob- 
jective” political reporting, that its man is far out in 
front. But wisely informed opinion agrees that all signs 
point to a very close race down to the finish line. 

In a close election, every vote is construed as “de- 
cisive,” and probably is. Hence nearly every state and 
voting bloc has been identified as the “key” to the elec- 
tion. The truth is that no one knows which will be really 
decisive. We confess that the reports from “key” states 
which we present in this issue are the result of our some- 
what arbitrary selection. We have worked from the 
obvious premise that the five states reported on—New 
York, Pennsylvania, California, Illinois and Michigan— 
are among the seven largest, and for this reason alone 
could probably turn the election. 

This generalization about the five “key” states may be 
permitted: Their total vote is 
more essential to the Repub- 
licans than the Democrats. A 
candidate needs 266 out of the 
Electoral College’s 531 votes in 
order to win the Presidency. 
The Democratic candidate, Gov- 
ernor Adlai E. Stevenson of 
Illinois, went into the race with 
up to 128 votes from 11 South- 
ern states pretty well assured 
(see page 14); GOP candidate 
Eisenhower needs all or most 





by as much as 7 per cent as [xp1ana—Democratic Governor Henry Schricker (left) is bid- of the five states’ 156 votes to 
late as the second week in ding for the Senate seat now held by GOP’s William E. Jenner. offset his opponent’s edge. 
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The Eisenhower camp hopes to take Texas’ 24 votes, 
Louisiana’s 10 and South Carolina’s 8—hence the Gen- 
eral’s two tours of the South and his ardent wooing of 
Southern Democrats, including the Negro-haters. It hopes, 
further, to regain the farm belt lost to Truman in 1948. 
After this, the going becomes hard. The five big “key” 
states are a formidable question mark; a sixth, Ohio (see 
page 13), seems likely to go Republican. If, at best, 
these are divided with the Democrats, the GOP may end 
up a poor second. Aware of this, party strategists are 
concentrating now in the East and Northeast. 

In this region, New Jersey’s 16 votes, Pennsylvania’s 
32, Maryland’s 9, and a total of 12 from Maine, Vermont 
and New Hampshire—grand total: 69—are counted as 
sure. Massachusetts (16) and Rhode Island (4) are 
reckoned as sure Democratic. The big fight rages over 
New York (45). In the Midwest, the struggle of Senator 
Jenner of Indiana to retain his seat against Governor 
Schricker may lose that state’s 13 electoral votes. Illinois 
(27) is veering steadily toward Stevenson. Minnesota 
(11) is being hotly contested, and Wisconsin (12), de- 
spite McCarthy, is not at all certain to go Republican. 


NEW YORK: 


By Gus Tyler 


HICH WAY New York’s 45 
puede votes? If the elec- 
tion had taken place in August 1952, 
the answer would have been easy: 
Eisenhower. If the election were to 
take place in January 1953, the an- 
swer would be easy: Stevenson. 

Unfortunately for the prognosticat- 
or, the election takes place on Elec- 
tion Day, the first Tuesday in No- 
vember. For the spectator, this makes 
the race fascinating: Ike out in front 
since July; Adlai closing in on him 
at an ever accelerated speed. Can 
Adlai pass Ike by Election Day? 
Stevenson is not in a race against 
Eisenhower but against time! 

Ike had these advantages in July: 

1. Since 1946, New York State 
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Michigan (20) is also in doubt. This leaves, as almost 
certain to be in the GOP column: Iowa (10), Kansas 
(8), Nebraska (6), the Dakotas (8) (though the latter 
showed sharp Democratic upswings in 1950), and Ohio 
(25)—an optimistic total of 57 in the Midwest. 

In the Far West, California (32) is a closely con- 
tested prize and cannot yet be counted for either candi- 
date. Oregon and Washington (total: 15) showed Demo- 
cratic off-year gains, as did all the Southwestern states 
but Arizona (4). Eisenhower needs a landslide to find 
much more than 40 votes in the West and Southwest. 

Of the “border” states, only Maryland, which was 
accounted for in the East, appears likely to go GOP. The 
others, Kentucky (10), Missouri (13), Oklahoma (8) 
and West Virginia (8) seem to be safely Democratic. 

The total picture that emerges is that Eisenhower must 
sweep the country to win. As Business Week says: “That 
involves switching 14 states that went for Truman in 
1948—a big order. It means taking about everything 
except Massachusetts, Rhode Island and New York in 
the East, and everything north and west of the Southern 
and border states.” They are all “key” states this trip! 


Stevenson racing against time in effort 


to cut lke lead; Counts in Senate race 


squeaked through again in 1950 
against the badly discredited Hanley 
by garnering 52 per cent of the vote. 

2. Eisenhower was known; Steven- 
son was unknown. This is no special 
New York phenomenon; excepting 
Illinois and its bordering states, the 
Stevenson story and name were al- 
most totally unknown nationally ex- 
cept to the political cognoscenti. 
How a Democrat of liberal persua- 
sion is to become known to the 
“masses” in a nation with a one- 
party press will, in future years, be- 
come a big question of political 
strategy. FDR could break through 
the walls of silence because he had 
the prestige of the White House. 
Ditto for Truman. But Stevenson had 
no such post. The only Democrat, 





has been a fairly solid Republican 
fortress, pierced only by Herbert H. 
Lehman, In 1946, the Republicans 
reelected Dewey as Governor over 
former Democratic Senator James 
Mead and elected Republican Irving 
Ives to the Senate over former Demo- 
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cratic Governor Herbert H. Lehman. 
Two years later, New York State 
gave its electoral votes to Dewey for 
President over Truman. In 1950, 
Dewey was re-elected Governor with 
a resounding majority. Lehman, who 
had been elected to the U. S. Senate 
in a_ special election in 1949, 


apart from Truman, whose name was 
a household word in New York was 
Kefauver, whose name had helped to 
win a city-wide election for his coun- 
sel, Rudolph Halley, in 1951. But 
Stevenson was the man who had 
taken the nomination from Kefauver. 

3. As in other states, Ike wore an 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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NEW YORK cosrver 


internationalist, semi-liberal toga— 
only more so in New York. It was 
Dewey who sponsored Eisenhower 
in Chicago and—as Dirksen made it 
painfully clear there—Dewey was 
Mr. Me-Too. Much of the 1948 senti- 
ment to “draft Eisenhower” as the 
Democratic candidate that year 
stemmed from New York City lib- 
erals. Senator Irving Ives of New 
York had associated himself with the 
anti-McCarthy, anti-Taft wing of the 
GOP—and he liked Ike. 

4. If Eisenhower would help carry 
the GOP into a_ twentieth-century 
foreign policy and would just hold 
the line for four years on the social 
legislation of the last twenty years, 
many New Yorkers—normally Demo- 
crat, Liberal and/or independent— 
were ready to take him as a house- 
New Yorkers 
were sick of corruption. New York 
City—with more than one-half the 
votes in the  state—had tasted 
O’Dwyer and had elected Halley. 
Corruption was no far-away issue! 


cleaning instrument. 


5. Senator John Sparkman’s nom- 
ination for Vice President hurt in 
New York. Liberal voters felt re- 
buffed and, still unacquainted with 
Stevenson, viewed the Sparkman 
nomination as an act of poor judg- 
ment or bad attitude on the part of 
Stevenson. Democratic Congressman 


Adam Clayton Powell’s call to Har- 





HARRIMAN: 


‘PERFECT CANDIDATE’ 





lem to boycott the election until he 
got assurance on civil rights did not 
help the situation, The call to boy- 
cott was headlined; the later call to 
back Stevenson was shirt-tailed. 

Each of the aforementioned ad- 
vantages for Eisenhower, however, 
contains a “but”. ... 

1. New York has gone Repub- 
lican, but—the Communist-dominated 
American Labor party is largely re- 
sponsible for this. Dewey topped Tru- 
man by some 60,000 votes in 1948. 
The Socialist party polled some 40,- 
000 votes for Norman Thomas; the 
ALP polled some 500,000 votes for 
Henry Wallace. The Socialist vote 
this year will be negligible; the ALP 
will lose more than half its following. 
Stevenson should be the beneficiary. 

2. Eisenhower is _ still _ better 
known, but—Stevenson is crowding 
him hard. In New York City, this is 
due largely to the New York Post 
and to the basically fair treatment 
given Stevenson in the news pages of 
the New York Times and the Her- 
ald Tribune. Bui, beyond that, 
Stevenson has electrified New York’s 
articulate middle class. To them, 
Stevenson has become a crusade. 
These include the 300 members of 
Columbia University’s staff who re- 
cently bought a full-page ad in the 
Times for Stevenson. Further evi- 
dence lies in the tens of thousands 


IVES (left) AND DEWEY ARE WORKING SPARKMAN FOR ALL HE'S WORTH 





of volunteers who are pouring out 
their money, their time, their hearts 
and their lungs for Stevenson. (Or- 
dinarily, a volunteer committee is a 
letterhead plus a few socio-political 
climbers.) Then there are the tens of 
thousands of dollars, springing from 
hitherto dry rock, for ads, radio and 
TV time; and the Stevenson buttons 
that are now winning the battle of 
the lapels—individuals who cannot 
get enough buttons print their own, 
often eager to wear their credo on 
their shirt-front as in the case of the 
pin reading, “Thoughtful admirers of 
Eisenhower who now want Steven- 
son.” 

3. Eisenhower looked like an in- 
ternationalist and a semi-liberal, but 
—he is no longer that to anybody 
who can read or cares to read. No- 
where have his alliances with Taft. 
McCarthy and Jenner cost him more 
than in New York. (Now that the 
news of Ike and Revercomb is get: 
ting around in the Jewish and Ital- 
ian communities, still more votes 
will be lost to Eisenhower. Dewey 
refused to go into West Virginia in 
1948 to aid Revercomb.) Dewey 
himself seems to have been put of 
ice by Ike’s managers. To date (two 
weeks before the election), Dewey, 
unlike Taft, has not been allowed to 
make a speech outside the state. 

4. Eisenhower was an easy sym 
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bol of New York’s anti-corruption 
movement, but—Ike lost the initia- 
tive on the Nixon affair and many 
New Yorkers, wised up by an open 
press, use the word “Checkers” (the 
name of Nixon’s dog) in derision. 
More important, there is the growing 
feeling that, after Eisenhower’s ca- 
pitulation to a series of utterly cor- 
rupt political characters, the General 
couldn’t recognize a thief if he stole 
the stars off his uniform. 

5. Sparkman lost ground among 
the adherents of a militant civil- 
rights program, but—Stevenson, and 
even more so Truman, has recap- 
tured that vote. HST’s appearance in 
Harlem sent Negroes thundering to 
the polls on the final day of regis- 
tration. Though the polls closed at 
10:30 p.m., lines were so long in 
Harlem that some registration spots 
remained open till 3 a.m. to accom- 
modate registrants. That 
means that some Negroes waited at 
least five hours to register that day. 

Under these pressures, it has now 
become fashionable for New Yorkers 
to announce, “I used to like Ike, but 
I've switched to Stevenson.” 

One of the incalculables in this, 
struggle for New York is the impact 
of the Senatorial contest on the 
Presidential vote. 

In nominating Irving Ives—the in- 
cumbent—for the U. S. Senatorial 
post, the GOP put its best foot for- 
ward. Senator Ives has carefully cul- 
tivated a reputation for being a lib- 
eral. On a typical ADA or trade- 
union scorecard, he figures as 60 per 
cent “right” on key measures. His 
greatest fame stems from his spon- 
sorship of the Ives-Quinn Bill, which 
set up an FEPC in New York. 

Ives can do a job for the whole 
GOP ticket among some liberal 
voters in New York such as Jenner 
is doing among Indiana isolationists 
and Revercomb among West Virginia 
bigots. To counter the Ives influence, 
the Democratic party needed a can- 
didate of stature and with a liberal 
ring to his name. Averell Harriman 
was the “perfect candidate.” The 
Democratic race for the Presidential 


waiting 
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nomination had publicized him well; 
his victory in the Washington, D. C. 
primary had won him a real follow- 
ing among Negroes. The liberal and 
trade-union forces would have rallied 
around him enthusiastically. Harri- 
man was electable—and available. 

But the state Democratic conven- 
tion preferred “one of the boys.” 
John Cashmore ascended to the Sena- 
torial nomination on the ladder of 
regularity that had hitherto taken 
him from district leadership to the 
Borough Presidency of Brooklyn. 
Cashmore symbolized the “machine.” 
His nomination was instantly greeted 
with howls of protest from New York 
liberals and independent voters, who 
had warned that Cashmore and his 
like were totally unacceptable. So 
violent was the reaction that, in up- 
state New York, some of the liberal 
groups began to swing to Ives. 

The nomination of Dr. George S. 
Counts for Senator by the Liberal 
party may recoup for the Stevenson- 
Sparkman ticket what the Cashmore 
nomination lost. Counts’s campaign 
against Ives is proving to the think- 
ing liberal that even a good Repub- 
lican is not so good. Counts has been 
peppering all of Ives’s weak points: 
Ives voted for the Taft-Hartley Act: 
Ives voted to surrender Federal title 
to the offshore oil lands; Ives voted 
in the 80th Congress to garrot the 
OPA: Ives voted against the St. 
Lawrence Seaway: Ives voted against 
all measures to transmit electricity on 
a non-profit basis and to distribute 
power with preference to co-ops and 
municipalities. (The Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association voting charts 
have Ives 
times out of twelve.) 

The Counts candidacy also pro- 
vides New York with an opportunity 


‘ 


voting “wrong” eleven 


to protect against “bossism” while 
voting for a clear liberal who is 
campaigning far more for Stevenson 
than for himself. 

In the last two weeks of the cam- 
paign, New York City will become a 
frenzied political battlefield as 


Stevenson, Truman and Eisenhower 
criss-cross the metropolis. Truman 





has been doing the groundwork 
among the language groups, to whom 
the McCarran Immigration Act is an 
open insult. Eisenhower, free for the 
moment of his Midwestern isolation- 
ist captors, has been trying to out- 
shout Truman as a liberal opponent 
of the McCarran Act. In the final 
week, Stevenson will make his third 
trip to the city; the first was to 
accept the nomination of the Liberal 
party; the second to speak to the 
AFL; the third will be to urge on a 
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populace whose enthusiasm for him 
is daily increasing. The depth and 
extent of the welcome for Stevenson 
may well be the measure of where 
he will stand in November. If Ike’s 
quick switch to the liberal line does 
not fool New York, and if the middle- 
class intellectual fervor for Steven- 
son becomes epidemic, the city and 
state should go for Stevenson. 

The fairly reliable poll of the 
Daily News sums up the whole story 
of the New York trend. On October 
16, the News poll showed Eisenhower 
with 55.6 per cent of straw votes in 
the state, Stevenson with 43. Each day 
thereafter, Stevenson gained and 
Eisenhower fell. By October 20, 
Eisenhower had slipped to 54.5 and 
Stevenson had moved up to 44.5. At 
this rate, if time and the voters don’t 
run out, Stevenson should win. 





CALIFORNIA: 


By Frank Mankiewicz 


BERKELEY 

ORMAL POLITICS in California, to 
FS casual observer, is the politics 
of extremes. The Republican party 
casts itself in the mold of Senator 
Taft, and California Democrats yield 
to none in their official advocacy of 
the Fair Deal—plus. 

But in California, as in no other 
state, it is the exceptions that matter. 
And, as he has been in every state- 
wide election since 1942, Governor 
Earl Warren, the Great Exception, is 
the key to Republican or Democratic 
success. Elected by substantial and 
successively higher margins in 1942, 
1946 (when he won both primaries) 
and 1950, Warren is not himself a 
candidate, but the man who takes 
California’s 32 electoral votes will 
have to win a large number of those 
moderate Republican and Democratic 
votes which have furnished Warren’s 
majorities. 

Despite the scorn with which they 
regard his “socialistic” advocacy of 
such things as compulsory health in- 
surance and FEPC, the state’s GOP 
bigwigs would have had no patronage 
if Earl Warren had not been their 
candidate for Governor every four 
years since 1942. Warren has pursued 
his course despite the fact that or- 
ganized Republican support in the 
state, from the controlling newspapers 
through the Congressional delegation, 
is vigorously opposed to his platform 
but not, until 1952, to Warren him- 
self. 

And it is equally signficant that 
California’s Democratic party, whose 
platform is among the furthest “left” 
in the nation, has as its titular leader 
Attorney General Edmund G. “Pat” 
Brown, a man widely regarded as the 
candidate of California’s conservative 
Democrats. In 1950, when Brown 
was the only Democrat on the state 
ticket to be elected, he dipped into 


the vast pool of votes lying between 
the orthodox Republicans and the 
orthodox New Dealers, the votes of 
people who decide elections here and 
who decided in 1950 that they wanted 
the liberal Republican, Warren, and 
the conservative Democrat, Brown, 
and would rather vote for the more 
conservative Nixon than the un- 
speakably “radical” Helen Gahagan 
Douglas. 

So, today, Eisenhower and Steven- 
son are both trying to tap this same 
pool of votes, the vast army of inde- 
pendents who have given Earl War- 
ren his margins of victory, and who 
generally drift left in bad times, right 
when times are better. 

The center of California’s political 
spectrum has been moving to the right 
in past years, a fact which may prove 
decisive. One reason for this is doubt- 
less the discrediting of the Stalinoid 
liberals who for years converted im- 
portant sections of the Democratic 
party into virtual Communist fronts. 

More and more now, California 
liberals are anti-Communist. But this 
has taken time, and, in the years when 
the Popular Front rode high, there 
was scarcely an alternative. Either 
you joined, or you were a supporter 
of the right-wing extremists who filled 
the rest of the vocal political scene. 
Unlike other areas, there has never 
been an anti-Communist liberal center 
of strength in California to which a 
disillusioned liberal might repair. The 
result, through the 30s and ’40s, was 
to build up a body of Communist- 
front associations among liberals and 
Democrats who ought to have known 
better. This has hurt liberals and 
moved the fixed Democratic pole fur- 
ther toward the center. 

Another factor tending toward con- 
servatism in voting has been the in- 
creasing power of the extreme Right, 
emerging this year for the first time 
as a revolt against Warren himself. An 
obscure Congressman from Bakers- 


Moderate supporters of Warren hold 
balance of power—GOP now leading 


field, Thomas Werdel, was persuaded 
to appear on the GOP Presidential 
primary ballot in June as the only 
candidate opposing Warren for 


President. Professional anti-Semites, 
cranks of all kinds, Republicans who 
had left the state organization in pro- 
test over Warren’s “socialism,” all 
flocked to Werdel’s support. Even 
though only one newspaper of signifi- 
cance, a Hearst paper in Los Angeles, 
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actually supported Werdel, and no 
Republican voter was in any doubt 
where he stood (“a vote for Werdel 
is a vote for MacArthur or Taft, 
against Earl Warren’s Socialist-Marx- 
ist - ADA-UN-NATO-Internationalist 
Minority, etc. program”), one out of 
three Republicans voted for Werdel 
who carried one county—Orange— 
and, more important, the city of Los 
Angeles. 

This is the background, then, lead- 
ing up to Election Day, 1952, which 
finds a “liberal” Republican trying 
to woo conservatives and a “conserva 
tive” Democrat trying to woo liberals, 
and coming twice to California 
seek the favor of her 5 million regis 
tered voters. 
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There can be no doubt that Eisen- 
hower would have swept the state had 
the election been held immediately 
after the national conventions. Not 
only was Eisenhower a “liberal,” but 
our boy Dick Nixon was on the 
ticket. And who was this Stevenson, 
anyway ? 

But times have changed. And both 
Adlai Stevenson and Harry Truman 
now understand that it is to Earl 
Warren’s strength that the Democratic 
appeal must go in California, not to 
the Fair Deal supporters who are 
already committed. Hence, as Ike has 
drifted further and further off the 
liberal Republican reservation, Stev- 
enson and Truman have endeavored 
to drive deeper the wedge between 
Warren’s present liberalism and Eis- 
enhower’s former liberalism. 

It is well to remember, too, that 
Nixon is not the California hero he 
is alleged to be in certain quarters; 
and even Warren didn’t pull Dewey 
through here in 1948—Truman won 
by 19,000, and Wallace pulled away 
an additional 200,000. 

Since the convention, too, Cali- 
fornians have been reading the news- 
papers and listening to the candidates, 
and it may well be that, as Eisenhower 
has gained strength in, say, Illinois 
and Ohio, he has been losing it in 
California. Earl Warren, at least, has 
been markedly unenthusiastic about 
the GOP ticket, and stories of his 
dislike for Nixon have seeped into 
the Republican newspapers. True, he 
is doing his duty to the party by 
speaking for Eisenhower, but no more 
than his duty. And it surely was not 
his duty to introduce President Tru- 
man at his first stop in California 
with the words, “It is always a pleas- 
ure to introduce to you the President 
of the United States, and my friend.” 

Perhaps it was this act, as well as 
a shrewd appraisal of the makeup 
of Warren’s political base, which 
prompted Truman to say in San Fran- 
cisco that Nixon “wasn’t fit to tie 
Governor Warren’s shoelaces.” 

Stevenson, too, has been exploiting 
Warren’s seeming disaffection. On 
his first visit to California, his praise 
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of Warren drew cheers from a Demo- 
cratic rally in Los Angeles, and, in 
mid-October in San Francisco, he 
again praised Warren in the same 
speech in which he suggested that 
Nixon might devote some of his 
investigative talents to his own case. 
The enthusiastic Democratic crowd 
cheered Warren and booed Nixon. 

Another menace to Eisenhower’s 
strength is worrying GOP brass here, 
particularly in Los Angeles. That is 
the write-in candidacy, duly certified 
with names of electors, for General 
Douglas MacArthur for President and 
State Senator Jack B. Tenney for 
Vice President, sponsored here as 
elsewhere by Gerald L. K. Smith’s 
Christian Nationalist party. While 
neither name appears on the ballot, 
Smith’s followers are conducting a 
vigorous, mysteriously financed cam- 
paign, and Tenney is stumping the 
state. Even a few thousand votes 
given to the wrong General could well 
swing California to Stevenson. 

Stevenson seems to be gaining 
steadily in the opinion polls, but is 
still trailing as this article is written. 
If he is to be the beneficiary only 
of disaffected Eisenhower supporters 
among the vast army of California 
independents, it will probably not be 
enough. In his last swing through the 
state, Stevenson was greeted every- 
where with tremendous crowds and 
enthusiasm, and it may be that his 
campaign has finally caught fire, but 
it will have to blaze mightily if he is 
to gain—in addition to disgruntled 
Republicans of the Warren stripe— 
enough support from Democrats who 
find an extreme Fair Deal position 
too much to take. 

Stevenson’s dilemma may well be 
that, as he veers to the left in an 
effort to nail down Fair Deal support 
in the industrial East, he will lose 
independent support in the free- 
wheeling West. Since Pennsylvania, 
for example, and California each have 
32 electoral votes, this would be an 
agonizing dilemma indeed. 

Two traditional reservoirs of Demo- 
cratic support, labor unions and 
minority groups, seem to be all-out 
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for the Democrats. The state AFL, 
which in the past has leaned strongly 
to Warren, is virtually unanimous for 
Stevenson, and the CIO, which drew 
the Communist issue so sharply in 
supporting Truman and opposing 
Wallace in 1948 that it effectively re- 
moved the Red label from the Demo- 
crats, is strongly for Stevenson, al- 
though its influence doesn’t go much 
beyond its own members. 

But if Eisenhower has his Mac- 
Arthur in California, so Stevenson 
has his Hallinan. The Progressive 
party is nothing like the force it was 
here in 1948, but still has its parti- 
sans, and one of its leaders is the 
only candidate opposing Senator 
Knowland for re-election. Hallinan 
is on the ballot, and so will probably 
get more votes than MacArthur, but 
it may be close. 

All signs point to a large vote. In 
the past, this has been a good omen 
for the Democrats, but not always 
so. Although 1950’s record turnout 
swamped the leading Democratic 
candidates, hindsight leads to the 
belief that very special circumstances 
were at work then, including War- 
ren’s popularity and the peak of anti- 
Communist sentiment. Registration, 
in any event, is at an all-time high. 

In addition, some 25 special propo- 
sitions are on the ballot, dealing with 
subjects of special interest to old-age 
pensioners and school teachers and 
administrators, plus two special 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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CALIFORNIA CONTINUED 


loyalty-oath measures. Two other 
issues will doubtless bring out a 
larger vote: One would exempt paro- 
chial-school property from taxation 
(religious groups are conducting a 
vigorous campaign) ; the other would 
repeal California’s cross-filing law. 
Stevenson, if he is to win here, 
must carry the state by himself. 
There is no other statewide race on 
the ballot, and he cannot rely on a 


PENNSYLVANIA: 


By Walter R. Storey 


PHILADELPHIA 
ENNSYLVANIA, which went to 
Governor Dewey in 1948 by 
150,000 votes, is leaning Republican 
again this year, but personal appear- 
ances by Governor Stevenson be- 
tween now and Election Day may yet 
give him the state’s 32 electoral 
votes. If the Democrats do carry 
Pennsylvania, it will be on the basis 
of national, rather than local, issues; 
the Senate race between Republican 
incumbent Edward Martin and Judge 
Guy K. Bard is attracting little at- 
tention, and the Democratic organ- 
ization here is weak and still shows 
the scars of pre-convention man- 
euvers. 

The latest Gallup poll last Sep- 
tember shows Eisenhower leading 
with 53 per cent of the vote, Steven- 
son receiving 40 per cent, and 7 per 
cent undecided. With the undecideds 
distributed 3-to-1 for the Democrats, 
Eisenhower would get just about 
what Dewey got—54.75 per cent. 

Democratic hopes lie in intensive 
last-week campaigning, in the strong 
support of labor (including John 
Lewis) and minorities (Pennsylvania 
has 367,000 eligible Negroes), and 
in the fact that Democratic state- 
wide totals jumped 400,000 votes be- 


tween the off-year elections of 1946 


local vote-getter, as he can elsewhere 
and as Truman did in many states in 
’48, to pull him through. As a result 
of cross-filing, Senator Knowland and 
22 of the state’s 30 Congressmen were 
elected at the primary, and this is an 
advantage to the Republicans, who 
have a year-round precinct organiza- 
tion in the cities. Democrats, especi- 
ally in Southern California, organize 
in Congressional Districts only when 


and 1950. President Roosevelt car- 
ried the state in 1936, 1940 and 
1944, 

What the Republicans have, in ad- 
dition to a better-known Presiden- 
tial candidate, is organization. The 
state government, in GOP hands since 
1938, is a powerful source of patron- 
age—very few state jobs are under 
civil service. The Pennsylvania Manu- 
facturers Association, led for years 
by Joe Grundy, is another basic 
source of strength. Rural, predomi- 
nantly Protestant groups comprise 
the bulk of GOP voters. (The major- 
ity of the population in the large 
cities is Catholic and predominantly 
Democratic.) And the publicity for 
Eisenhower in the April primary. 
with the ensuing fight for the Penn- 
sylvania delegation, enabled the Re- 
publicans to build an enthusiastic, 
well-financed organization of inde- 
pendent voters. 

The Democrats’ prime troubles are 
weak organization at the state level 
and in rural areas, and the fact that 
Governor Stevenson is not as well 
known as his opponent. Some inde- 
pendents who do know Stevenson re- 
sent his nomination, because Senator 
Kefauver polled 85,000 votes in the 
preferential primary—without an or- 
ganization and with only one appear- 
ance in the state. Whether these 
Kefauver supporters will swallow 


a hot local campaign is on. 

To sum up, California today would 
go for Eisenhower, by a small but 
decisive margin. But the increasing 
disaffection of the middle-of-the-road. 
ers, the voters who will back a liberal 
Republican or conservative Democrat 
against either extreme, may give the 
state to Stevenson by a thin margin 
on November 4. He is gaining, but 
the rate may not be fast enough. 


Ike leading, but new tour 


by Adlai may reverse trend 


their resentments is hard to say. 

In the upper echelons, the conven- 
tion breach is formally healed, but 
harmony may not last beyond the 
election. Backing Kefauver were 
Philadelphia’s Mayor Joseph S. Clark 
and District Attorney Richardson 
Dilworth, who also made a surpris- 
ingly strong race for the Governor- 
ship in 1950. Both are ADA leaders 
and ardent reformers. On the Steven- 
son side were former U.S. Senator 
Francis J. Myers, Pittsburgh Mayor 
David Lawrence and Philadelphia 
City Chairman James A. Finnegan, 
the “old pros” of Pennsylvania De- 
mocracy. Myers was the floor leader 


GOVERNOR FINE: PATRONAGE HELPS 
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for Stevenson, even though he had 
never met the Illinois Governor. 

In Philadelphia, there has been re- 
cent conflict between Mayor Clark 
and members of the City Council led 
by Chairman Finnegan. Clark in- 
sists on applying civil service to 
every municipal employe, including 
“janitors of distinction,” 
opening up technical and professional 
jobs to non-residents. The Finnegan 
forces. hold that a Democratic or- 
ganization is hard to build up if 
faithful precinct or division workers 
are not rewarded. The Clark pro- 
posals are rough on local Democratic 
chiefs who saw Republican workers 
get city jobs under previous admin- 
istrations, but who can’t do the same 
thing for their aides now that their 
party is in power. 

Strangely enough, Dilworth and 
Clark may have harmed this year’s 
Democratic ticket by their sweeping 
victory in last year’s municipal race. 
They pitched their campaign strongly 
on the themes of crime and corrup- 
tion, both of which were in consid- 
erable evidence under Philadelphia’s 
GOP mayors. Aroused Philadelphians 
“threw the rascals out.” Now, with 
the most publicized corruption that 
in Washington, the sentiments 


and favors 


evoked by Dilworth and Clark may 
be translated into Republican votes. 
This no doubt explains in some part 
these leaders’ fight for Kefauver, the 
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NEW ENGLAND: Truman Helps 


President Truman’s trip gave Democratic cam- 
paigners in New England a shot in the arm. 
Though Maine and Vermont are considered safe 
for the GOP, with Rhode Island safely Democratic, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and New Hampshire 
In Massachusetts, 
young Rep. Jack Kennedy is attempting to oust 
the GOP’s senior Senator, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
while Governor Paul Dever, Democrat, is losing 
ground to Rep. Christian Herter. Connecticut has 
two Senate races: Senator William Benton, Demo- 
cratic incumbent, is opposed by William J. Purtell, 
while Democratic Rep. Abe Ribicoff and Prescott 


are witnessing tough races. 





KENNEDY 

Bush vie for the unexpired term of the late Democratic Sen. Brien McMahon. 
Truman’s trip, following on a successful tour by Stevenson, may win for 
Kennedy and hold at least one Connecticut seat. Campaigning by Truman and 
primary favorite Estes Kefauver may also spring an upset in New Hampshire. 





anti-corruption candidate par ex- 
cellence. 

There are some resentments, too, 
on the Republican side, but the or- 
ganization is still almost as solid as 
in the days of the late unlamented 
Boies Penrose. G. Mason Owlett, old 
Joe Grundy’s right-hand man, was 
removed by the Eisenhower forces 
from the executive committee of the 
Republican National Committee, and 
many Republicans are indignant. 
This does not mean, however, that 
they will vote Democratic. For one 
thing, these are just the elements 
most eager to re-elect Senator Martin. 

Martin voted against increasing 
the minimum wage, against increas- 
ing Federal housing and _ social 
security, against the Taft-backed aid- 
to-education bill, against economic 
aid to our allies, against grain ship- 
ments to India, and against the 
meaty sections of anti-inflation bills. 
What was he for? Cutting armed- 
services appropriations. 

As Governor of Pennsylvania be- 
fore joining the Senate “Class of 
*46,”’ Martin was known as extremely 
friendly to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
—even more so than most GOP Gov- 
ernors, and that is saying something. 
Only recently, the railroads showed 
their teeth by having truck weights 
limited to a load considerably less 
than that permitted by adjacent 
states. Otherwise, Martin’s chief 
distinction was his selection by the 


managers of the 1948 convention to 
place Dewey’s name in nomination. 

Guy Bard, Martin’s opponent, has 
an upstate rural following but is not 
nearly so well known as the former 
Governor. Bard has a long record of 
service in the U.S. Justice Depart- 
ment, in state legal posts during the 
mid-’30s of Democratic rule of Penn- 
sylvania and as a Federal District 
Judge. He faces an uphill battle but 
is campaigning hard. 

Pennsylvania’s Congressional rep- 
resentation has been reduced by three 
seats with reapportionment. In 1948, 
the Democrats obtained 16 of the 33 
seats, but they lost three of these in 
1950. With the GOP controlling re- 
apportionment, most observers be- 
lieve the Democrats will be well satis- 
fied with half of this year’s 30-man 
delegation. 

One unique factor which may help 
both the Congressional candidates 
and Governor Stevenson is the size 
of the vote. Pennsylvania differs 
from most other states in that its 
highest vote was in 1936—after that, 
the trend was down. (In most states, 
the voting peaks were in 1940 or, in 
some cases, 1944.) Registration this 
year has been very high, and if Gov- 
ernor Stevenson’s personal attractive- 
ness can push more voters to the 
polls than the Pennsylvania Demo- 
cratic organization seems capable of 
doing, he may carry the Keystone 
State despite present GOP portents. 





ILLINOIS: 


By Albert N. Votaw 


CHICAGO 
pLAI E. STEVENSON has been 
forced to campaign in Illinois. 

Democratic strategists fear that too 
much of the unprecedented majority 
by which he won the Governorship 
four years ago has succumbed to 
the warmth of genial General Eisen- 
hower’s smile. 

Stevenson, the reform Governor, is 
not Stevenson, the heir of Truman. 
The mess in Washington and the 
mess in Korea are issues that affect 
far more than the hard core of Re- 
publican reaction here. 

The measure of Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower’s success may be taken against 
his strength in this stronghold of 
disappointed, antediluvian Repub- 
licanism. The GOP candidate is run- 
ning Governor Stevenson a much 
closer race than many last summer 
deemed probable. Adlai is expected 
to carry the state he has governed 
for the past four years, but by a 
margin closer to that of Truman’s 
slim victory than to that of his own 
triumph in 1948. 

At the present writing [a week 
before publication—Ep.], Stevenson 
appears to hold the Democrats’ tra- 
ditional commanding lead _ in 
Chicago, where the machine is ac- 
customed to rolling up solid majori- 
ties. Despite a bitter primary fight 
earlier this year and the untimely 
demise of two proven standard-bear- 
ers, the city organization is fully 
capable of handling itself commend- 
ably in the struggle for the loaves 
and fishes of public office. 

Colonel Jacob Arvey, whose ad- 
vice is coming to outweigh that of 
Democratic National Chairman Steve 
Mitchell in the Stevenson entourage, 
has returned to the lists. Stevenson’s 
choice of Mitchell as the National 
Chairman without even consulting 


Arvey offended the old pro and the 


Stevenson forced to campaign in home state; 


GOP's Stratton leads in Governorship race 


local organization. All is not for- 
given, but the split between the pros 
and the bow-tie set has not developed 
into a major party problem. 

Downstate, too, is running true to 
form. Eisenhower drew tremendous 
and enthusiastic crowds during his 
brief tour through this Republican 
stronghold. Indeed, his reception 
persuaded Stevenson’s advisers that 
their man would have to campaign 
in his own state. As far as Illinois 
is concerned, the General’s early 
October courtship of the Taft forces 
was a booming success. 

Normally, the Democrats carry 
Illinois by the strength of their 
majority in Cook County (Chicago 
and the suburbs). There are indi- 
cations, however, of a heavy GOP 
suburban vote, possibly reaching a 
total large enough to neutralize the 
Democratic majority within the city 
Although registration this 
year in Chicago has dropped below 
the 1948 level, an estimated 15 per 
cent more voters have registered in 
the suburbs and unincorporated areas 
of the county. How many of these 
are looking for a change? No one 
knows. On the other hand, there is a 
possibility that Republicans in the 
silk-stocking suburbs, who supported 
Stevenson for Governor in 1948, 
may be disillusioned by Eisenhower’s 
recent tactics. 

Labor, of course, is overwhelm- 
ingly pro-Stevenson. At its recent 
convention, the Illinois Federation 
of Labor endorsed the Governor al- 
most unanimously. The CIO has been 
in the Stevenson fold from the out- 
set. While this means more precinct 
workers, and some additional funds, 
for the Stevenson camp, no one is 
willing to predict just how big a 
“labor vote” the CIO and AFL lead- 
ership will bring out. 

The Negro vote is a clearer entity. 
It is safe to say that the great bulk 
of it will go to Stevenson (although 


limits. 


Negro Republicans are a bigger force 
here than in other key Northern 
states). In 1948, Illinois Negroes 
provided Truman’s slim margin of 
victory of 33,612 over Dewey. About 
375,000 are expected to vote on No- 
vember 4, and these may again put 
the state’s 27 electoral votes in the 
Democratic column. Having watched 
Stevenson quell with dispatch last 
year’s Cicero riot, fight a GOP-dom- 
inated legislature twice to get an 
FEPC measure passed, and generally 
follow an enlightened racial policy, 





STRATTON: DEALS WITHIN DEALS 


most Negroes are convinced that, as 
President, Stevenson would be even 
firmer than Truman—and_ perhaps 
more successful—in pushing the 
Democratic party’s civil-rights pro 
gram nationally. 

Major Democratic troubles here 
stem from the weakness of the party's 
state ticket. Lieutenant Governor 
Sherwood Dixon, the party’s guber- 
natorial candidate, is not well known. 
The similarity of his name to that 
of Senator Nixon, GOP Vice Presi- 
dential nominee, is no help either. 
Dixon was nominated at Stevenson's 
insistence. Party members would 
have preferred Edward Barrett, 4 
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proven vote-getter running for re- 
election as Secretary of State but not 
noted for his addiction to reform. 

Dixon and Barrett are run- 
aing separate campaigns. Downstate 
county chairmen, who supported Bar- 
rett in his bid for the Governorship, 
resent Dixon, whose nomination was 
forced on the party by the Chicago 
faction. 

There have been rumors of a deal 
between Barrett and the GOP nom- 
inee for Governor, William Stratton. 
The powerful state trucking associa- 
tion has endorsed Stratton and Bar- 
rett. Its members, and many farm- 
ers, are aggrieved by the increase 
in state license fees voted last year 





ARVEY: 


HIS ADVICE NOW COUNTS 


at the request of the Stevenson Ad- 
ministration. 

The Republican party is also 
plagued by conflict between its down- 
state and Cook County sections. Strat- 
ton, always a formidable campaigner, 
won the nomination over the fren- 
tied opposition of the Cook County 
GOP machine. His campaign is be- 
ing run separately from Eisen- 


hower’s in Chicago, and relations 


between the two headquarters are 
far from cordial. 

Stratton, in contrast to his Demo- 
cratic opponent, is well known 
throughout the state. Convinced that 
he cannot lose, he is conducting what 
is largely a holding action in the 
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northern third of the state. While 
downstate he lashes Stevenson as a 
friend of Alger Hiss and a spend- 
thrift, without bothering to mention 
the name of his opponent Dixon, here 
he confines himself to pleasant gen- 
eralities. He may be in for a surprise, 
though: Dixon’s downstate campaign 
has drawn crowds much larger than 
Stevenson’s in 1948. 

At the Republican national con- 
vention, the Illinois delegation, with 
one exception, voted for Taft even 
after Eisenhower won the nomina- 
tion. Stratton, however, carefully re- 
frained from pledging last-ditch sup- 
port to the Ohioan. He made sure 
not to antagonize the Ikemen. 

After the convention, a different 
problem presented itself. The Illinois 
organization was discouraged and 
infuriated. So Stratton pulled away 
from the local Eisenhower campaign 
and turned his attention toward 
those who would have to support him 
in Illinois. These, encouraged by the 
defection of the Chicago Tribune, 
were talking of not voting for Ike. By 
carefully maintaining his independ- 
ence from the national campaign. 
Stratton could cultivate the stalwarts 
of the state machine without violat- 
ing his isolationist principles. 

Eisenhower’s rapprochement with 
Taft saved the Republican campaign 
in Illinois. Ike’s frank speech to the 
GOP precinct captains in Chicago, in 
which he told them he admired their 
loyalty to “Mr. Republican,” trans- 


formed grudging regularity into en- 
thusiasm. Stratton is one of 
those Republicans with whom the 
Eisenhower people have felt they 
must come to terms. Like Jenner, 
McCarthy and Nixon, those other 
Young Turks of reaction, he vigor- 
ously and unequivocally gives voice 
to the feelings of those made vicious 
by fear and incomprehension. As 
Congressman-at-large, he loaned his 
franking privileges to men accused 
of Nazi sympathies during the days 
before Pearl Harbor. Among other 
pieces, he had printed material from 
Father Coughlin’s Social Justice in 
the Congressional Record. His 
election would be a serious, if not a 
mortal, blow to the long-overdue re- 
forms in state administration in- 
itiated by Stevenson. 

Stevenson dominates the issues in 
Illinois. His name does not have to 
be built up against that of a better 
known opponent, as is the case na- 
tionally. On the Presidential level, 
the state will vote for one of two pro- 
grams of reform—of clean-up, if you 
will. Adlai or Ike: Which of these 
two here equally known personalities 
is better qualified? 

Democratic success here will be 
measured less by whether Stevenson 
wins the state’s electoral votes than 
by whether the Governor can assure 
his replacement in Springfield with 
a reliable trustee of the hopes of those 
whose votes first elected him to pub- 
lic office. 





WISCONSIN: Adlai and McCarthy 


Wisconsin may provide political philosophers with a 
lot to think about this election. All indications point 
to Senator Joseph R. McCarthy’s re-election, possibly, 
by a landslide, over Democrat Thomas E. Fairchild. 
But, at the same time, Governor Adlai E. Stevenson 
stands a very fine chance of capturing the state’s 12 
electoral votes. Wisconsin did go for Truman in °48, 
and remains basically progressive; Stevenson made a 
good impression on a recent tour. On the other hand, 
here as in other parts of the nation, there is concern 
over the Korea and Communists-in-Government issues 
—thus support for McCarthy. Neighboring Minnesota, 
which went for Truman in °48, seems like a good 





FAIRCHILD 


bet to go Democratic again this year despite the presence on the GOP ticket of 
Senator Edward Thye, an internationalist with a strong vote-getting record. 











MICHIGAN: 


By Nathan Perlmutter 


DETROIT 

N PAST YEARS, Michigan has con- 
| tributed more than its share to the 
preservation of troglodyte fossils in 
the United States Congress. This 
year’s election sweepstakes offer no 
hint that the (politically speaking) 
short, sloping foreheads of Repre- 
sentatives Woodruff, Wolcott, Clare 
Hoffman, Dondero, et al. will bow to 
the pressure of political evolution. In 
the maneuvering for control of the 
lower house, Michigan Democrats are 
resigned to waging a hold-the-line 
campaign around their five Wayne 
County (Detroit and environs) can- 
didates seeking re-election. The GOP, 
which is on the offensive, is seeking 
to increase its contingent of eleven 
outstate Representatives, all likely to 
be re-elected, with concentrated elec- 
tioneering in the Democratic party’s 
command post, Detroit. Its chief hope 
is the possible ballot contagion of 
General Eisenhower’s name. 

The outcome of the gubernatorial, 
Senatorial and Presidential contests 
is much more uncertain. Not that 
there is any serious question of front- 
rank Democratic standard-bearers up- 
setting precedent by beguiling tradi- 
tionally Republican outstate voters— 
Governor Stevenson has evoked less 
than mild enthusiasm during stop- 
overs in smaller Michigan cities— 
but that Wayne County’s nearly a 
million and a half registered voters 
may offset outstate Republican cohe- 
sion. 

Both Republican and Democratic 
hopes, then, hinge on the size of the 
anticipated Democratic margin in De- 
troit’s quilt of national, racial, religi- 
ous and social groupings. 

Vying for Wayne County’s political 
favor are gubernatorial candidates 
G. Mennen Williams, the incumbent, 
hoping to win a third term for the 


THE MOOOYS: 


first time in Michigan history, and 
his Republican Secretary of State, 
Fred Alger. [See “‘Soapy’ on the 
Spot,” THe New Leaper, September 
15—Ep.]. On the Senatorial front, 
Fair Dealer Senator Blair Moody, 
appointed by Governor Williams to 
fill the vacancy created by the death 
of Senator Arthur Vandenberg, is fac- 
ing House Un-American Activities 
Committeeman Representative 
Charles Potter, a Chicago Tribune 
favorite. 

Of the two, Potter’s is the newsier 
personality. He is less dependent on 
Eisenhower than is Moody on Steven- 
son. Although his voting record in- 
cludes ballots cast against recommit- 
tal of the stringently anti-labor Wood 
Bill of 1949, for the removal of ap- 
proximately one million persons from 
the protection of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, for the use of the 
Taft-Hartley Law in the steel strike, 
against public housing, for a flat per- 
centage increase for every taxpayer 
as opposed to a graduated tax, against 
rent controls and price controls, 
against Korean aid, Point Four and 
the Mutual Security Act, against civil- 


A RESTRICTED COVENANT MAY SPELL POLITICAL DOOM 


Both parties play to minority-group voters; 


Senate, Governor contests may decide result 


rights legislation and for the Me- 
Carran Immigration Bill, nevertheless 
his appeal is not special-interest-group 
targeted. The unionist, the middle- 
income voter, the housewife and the 
Polish-American may well, if Wis 
consin is any gauge, be more respon- 
sive to Potter’s reputation as a “fight 
ing” foe of Communism than to his 
little-publicized voting record on 
group-interest legislation. 

Potter earned his spurs as a whoop- 
ing anti-Communist crusader when 
the House Un-American Activities 
Committee visited Detroit to ferret 
Communists out of the automobile 
industry’s organized labor movement. 
The trumpeting accompanying the in- 
vestigation and Potter’s role in it, 
according even to supporters of the 
investigation, was far from warranted 
by the results. The temporary UAW 
guardianship imposed on red-specked 
Local 600, following the Committee's 
investigation, was actually prompted 
by an intramural union schism rather 
than by the Committee’s “revela- 
tions.” Still, by thousands of Detroit- 
ers sensitive to Stalin’s stranglehold 
on Poland, or impatient with the 
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Administration brand of anti-Com- 
munism, he is accepted as the dy- 
namic, fearless gladiator described by 
the press. 

Potter cuts further across bloc vot- 
ing habits. During the last war, he 
tragically lost both of his legs in a 
land-mine explosion. This misfortune 
has been publicized by his managers 
much in the manner of a special qual- 
ification for office. 

Moody, on the other hand, is with- 
out claim to personality photogen- 
icity. An ex-newspaperman, versed in 
the art of public relations, he has 
nonetheless failed to “capture the im- 
agination” of the voter in the manner 
of Governor Williams, with whom he 
has a close political affinity. A recap 
of Moody’s voting record, which in- 
cludes ballots cast against use of the 
Taft-Hartley injunction in the steel 
strike, for funds for school construc- 
tion in areas where existing facilities 
are crowded by defense workers, for 
public housing, for a war-profits tax 
on corporations, for rent and price 
controls, for mutual security through 
economic aid, and in favor of civil- 
rights legislation, would indicate that 
he is uniquely suited to running for 
office in proletarian Detroit. 

The fact is, however, that Moody’s 
headquarters is seriously concerned 
with their candidate’s drawing power 
among Detroit’s 350,000 Negroes, 
from whose ranks Democrats have 
hoped would come the added push 
necessary to tilt and perhaps land- 
slide Wayne County their way. 

The first obstacle to Democratic 
ambitions in the Negro community 
was their national ticket’s Vice Presi- 
dential candidate, Senator Sparkman. 
In the early laps of the campaign, 
both Senator Moody and Governor 
Williams paid special attention to the 
“Negro vote,” and Negro resentment 
in Detroit showed signs of being paci- 
fied. When Governor Stevenson visi- 
ted Detroit for the second time—to 
reinforce a mildly successful previous 
appearance on Labor Day — he, as 
well as Moody and Williams, singled 
out the Negro community for pur- 
Poses of an informal “reception.” 
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Then, with the suddenness of an elec- 
tric storm, the Detroit edition of the 
Pittsburgh Courier revealed that Sen- 
ator Moody had signed a racially re- 
strictive covenant upon moving into 
his Washington, D. C. home. The 
“exposé,” widely circulated in the 
Negro community, had been un- 
earthed some time ago; its planned 
use by the Republicans, however, had 
been foreseen by Moody’s managers. 
What had not been foreseen was that 
a Negro newspaper would scare-pub- 
lish the “exposé” when the facts of 
Moody’s voting record on civil rights, 
the legal meaninglessness of the cov- 
enant, and the pro-Eisenhower De- 
troit News’ original purchase of the 
home while Moody was still in their 
employ, were matters of public rec- 
ord. 

In 1948, a Democratic margin of 
167,881 in Wayne County failed to 
hold the state for Truman. A 29,615 
vote in the county for Wallace, added 
to the Democrats’ customary poor 
showing outstate, provided Dewey 
with the margin of victory. This year, 
with Eisenhower running well ahead 
of his New York mentor’s 1948 show- 





ing, the Democrats are in desperate 
need of an additional margin of 
safety in Detroit. The Progressives 
have not waged any kind of cam- 
paign, and, except for the hard- 
shelled Stalinists, the Wallace voters 
can be counted in the Stevenson col- 
umn. More important, however, in 
addition to the question mark posed 
by the Negroes, traditionally Demo- 
cratic groups like Detroit’s Jewish 
community and national groups like 
the key Polish-American community 
are not likely to supply the Democrats 
with the kind of majorities piled up 
in the Roosevelt elections and in 1948. 

Detroit’s major “Jewish section,” 
though predominantly Democratic in 
precinct voting analyses, may provide 
something of an upset. Studies con- 
ducted by Samuel Lubell in Detroit 
already reveal that, among Jews who 
have improved their financial stand- 
ing and moved into “integrated” resi- 
dential neighborhoods, there has been 
a perceptible swing to Eisenhower. 
Lubell’s study further reveals that, 
among Polish-Americans whose sons 
have been drafted and those with 


large families who have been hard hit 
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OHIO: Lausche May Help Adlai Crack GOP Lead 


The strong conservative sentiment which re-elected Senator Robert Taft in 
1950 has given the Republicans an early lead in the race for Ohio’s 25 
electoral votes. But, by an odd combination of circumstances, that same 
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sentiment may help Governor Stevenson carry the 
state. The reason is the Governorship race, where 
popular Democratic Frank Lausche is bidding for 
a third term. Lausche is considered more con- 
servative, by Ohio businessmen, than his opponent, 
Charles Taft. Since Ohio’s new ballots encourage 
the straight ticket, Stevenson may ride in on the 
Governor’s coat-tails, as Truman did in 1948. If 
he does, it will be an extraordinary feat, for the 
Ohio GOP has its most popular vote-getter, Sen- 
ator John Bricker, up for re-election. Bricker’s op- 
ponent this year is Mike DiSalle, former Mayor of 
Toledo and OPS Administrator, who has been 
using “telethon” techniques in an effort to cut 
down his rival’s heavy lead. But DiSalle needs a 
Stevenson landslide to win, as he is better known. 


in some Eastern cities than in the Ohio backwoods. 
All the major campaigners have been through Ohio at least once, and Senator. 
Taft’s powerful machine has, after initial disquiet, buckled down to business. 
The labor unions, predominantly for Stevenson and DiSalle, are working. 
hard, but not too openly. They learned a bitter lesson here in 1950. 
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by current high prices, there has also 
been a slight swing to Eisenhower. 

As in the case of Wayne County as 
a whole, the Democrats are far less 
concerned with simply “winning” the 
Negro, Jewish and Polish votes than 
they are with increasing the margin 
enjoyed in 1948, or at worst, holding 
the line. In this effort, there is an 
overlapping body of voters in Detroit 
which, they hope, will compensate for 
expected losses in racial, cultural and 
nationality groups. 

The UAW and the CIO have dis. 
played considerable interest in the 
Michigan Democratic ticket. Origi- 
nally irked by Governor Williams 
when he appointed Senator Moody 
over a UAW-backed nominee, the 
labor movement has had little, if any, 
cause for disappointment in the Gov- 
ernor’s choice. Stevenson, despite un- 
comfortable memories in high UAW 
circles of their past public liking of 
Ike, is unqualifiedly Detroit labor 
leaders’ choice for President. 

But the old kind of labor support 
known to New Deal candidates is to- 
day passé in Detroit. Labor has been 
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working hard for the Democratic 
ticket, but of necessity with little fan- 
fare. The reason is that, not too long 
ago, in the very stronghold of Ameri- 
can organized labor, a labor candi- 
date failed to win a Detroit mayoralty 
campaign! The defeat has been 
debited to “too much and too shrill” 
labor support. The “non-shrill” sup- 


port labor is currently extending the 
Democratic ticket, in addition to 
Stevenson’s personal appeal, is seem. 
ingly paying dividends. In the latter’s 
second Detroit appearance, has recep. 
tion was a genuine ovation; his first 
visit some weeks earlier was an in- 
different success. 

In terms of forecasts, both parties 
are “confident” and, undoubtedly, 
will shortly predict “landslides.” In. 
terestingly, however, Republican con- 
fidence that labor will vote for the 
General, and expressions of convic- 
tion that the Negro now “under. 
stands” that his hopes for civil rights 
lie with the Republican ticket, are not 
borne out by the GOP’s opposition to 
an amendment giving the Wayne 
County voter representation in the 
state legislature commensurate with 
that of the over-represented outstate 
Republican voter. Apparently, organ- 
ized labor is not too certain of its 
influence, either. The numerous pla- 
cards and posters urging Detroiters to 
vote for the reapportionment amend- 
ment strangely omit the sponsor's 
calling card. 





THE SOUTH: Despite the fanfare, it will be solidly Democratic 


Despite the bitter in-fighting raging within the Democratic parties of Texas, Louisiana, South Carolina, Virginia and 
Florida over Eisenhower and Stevenson, serious defections are not expected in the normally Democratic South. While 
no one can exactly predict the outcome, three major forces are operating against Eisenhower: 


1. Nearly every Southern Senator has remained loyal to the 
Democrats. Each of them knows that an Ike victory means no 
Federal patronage and a loss of Congressional seniority. If 
they are not actively pro-Adlai, they are nominally so. Byrd 
of Virginia alone tends to Ike. In vital Texas, both Senators 
and powerful Sam Rayburn lead the Stevenson drive. 

2. The Negro vote, expected to run well over one million, 


will be almost solidly Democratic. Since Eisenhower draws 
his main strength from the successors of the Dixiecrats—who 
are anti-civil rights—and the new upper classes, the Negro 
will probably replace this lost voting strength. As one example, 
140,000 South Carolina Negro voters may more than offset 
the defection of Governor Byrnes. 

3. Stevenson’s frank approach to tidelands in such states 
as Louisiana and Texas, and his generally sound economic 
and social policies—of special importance to the still-backward 
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South—have wide appeal to traditional Democrats and bene ficiaries of New-Fair Deal programs. “Don’t take it away” 


means * 


trizlists. 


‘vote Democratic”’ to most workers and farmers, as it means “vote GOP” to most oilmen, ranchers and indus- 


In the long run, however, and regardless of the way the South votes, Eisenhower’s invasion has accelerated the trend 
toward a two-party system. Unlike 1948's Dixiecrats, 1952’s defectors have cut loose from Democratic moorings. If the 
GOP wins, men like Governor Shivers and Jimmy Byrnes may even enter Republican ranks formally. If Stevenson 
captures their states handily, the Democrats may purge their supporters from all positions of national party influence. 
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HAVE SPENT the last few days 

hanging about the bright steel 
and glass palace of the UN Assembly. 
In some ways, it has been a gay and 
inspiriting experience. Through the 
great bronze doors of the north en- 
trance, presented by Canada, there 
pours a constant stream of visitors 
from all over the world. All the cos- 
tumes, all the colors and all the 
manners of mankind are spread be- 
fore the observer. But no matter 
how varied are the early birds bent 
on examining this product of the 
world’s combined architects, they are 
alike in one thing. They all want this 
great experiment in world coopera- 
tion to succeed. 

That, of course, is what I want. 
And during my days at the UN, I 
could not get out of my mind a ques- 
tion put to me by one of the taxi- 
drivers who piloted me up to the 
shiny new palace. He said as I dis- 
mounted: “Do you suppose it will all 
go back to the Rockefellers some 
day?” The form in which my cabby 
shot out the question did not show 
deep knowledge of UN affairs, but 
his concern was validated by Dean 
Acheson himself. In his formal ad- 
dress on the second day of the As- 
sembly session, he remarked that if 
the nations did not learn how to pull 
together loyally to prevent war, the 
great UN structure would become 
“an empty shell.” 

Over there on the East River, I 
began to think of this ambitious 
world organization in a new way. 
Dean Acheson divided its activities 
into three sections. I think we get 
a clearer idea of it if we line them 
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The UN Isn't 
Through Yet 


up under only two headings. There 
are, first of all, the activities that are 
aimed at heading off war now. And 
then come all of the organizations 
and activities aimed at improving 
the state of mankind and thus re- 
moving some of the causes of war. 

If people generally understood this 
dual set of activities, I think the UN 
would escape a good deal of the 
cynical criticism which is being 
flung at it. In the six years of its 
existence, the world organization of 
sixty nations has not succeeded in 
abolishing the threat of war. But 
during this short time, the Economic 
and Social Council, the Trusteeship 
Council and the Specialized Agencies 
have done wonders to improve the 
living conditions of hundreds of mil- 
lions of people. The cynics, the stupid 
people, the backward-looking isola- 
tionists see only one part of the pic- 
ture. 

This is no place to attempt a sur- 
vey of the UN’s humanitarian and 
educational achievements. The Trus- 
teeship Council has helped—and is 
helping—non-self-governing nations 
toward independence. FAO is helping 
hungry nations to increase their food 
supplies. UNICEF is improving the 
situation of many millions of chil- 
dren. UNESCO is amazingly success- 
ful in assisting backward groups to 
push forward toward literacy and, in 
general, higher standards of living. 

A large part of our trouble arises 
from the fact that more than half of 
the world’s population is illiterate 
and more than half of it is hungry. 
What can you expect of such people? 
But changing the situation is no 


matter for a magic wand. It will 
take years, patience,’ money, intelli- 
gence. The UN has the intelligence 
and the patience, but far too little 
money. And here I must, against my 
will, mention the U.S.S.R. The U.S. 
has furnished most of the cash for 
all these activities. The U.S.S.R. has 
furnished precisely none. 

In the average man’s mind, of 
course, the prime purpose of the 
werld union is to prevent war. And 
the average man is, of course, right 
about this. But he knows, or should 
know, that the UN was organized on 
the basis of universality. It was 
assumed that all nations would join 
and that all would loyally cooperate. 
This assumption has proved unjusti- 
fied. From the start, the Russians 
and their satellites have refused to 
play along. With their vetoes, they 
have kept other nations out, prevent- 
ed the adoption of an agreement for 
atomic control, and made impossible 
any general provision for disarma- 
ment. They more or less openly sup- 
ported—and are supporting—the at- 
tack on the people of South Korea. 
To blame the UN because the world 
is divided into East and West, Bol- 
shevism and democracy, is the height 
of foolishness. 

I belong to an organization known 
as the Atlantic Union Committee. 
Our idea is that the democratic na- 
tions must get more solidly together 
so that, if we must fight, we shall be 
ready to fight. I noticed that, in the 
second day’s discussion at the UN, 
delegates from two nations suggested 
that it is time to revise the Charter. 
They obviously had in mind amend- 
ments which would rob the Russian 
veto of its power. If the worst hap- 
pens, if the next war can’t be stopped, 
the UN will furnish the field on 
which the issues can be formulated 
and the sides chosen. It can serve as 
democracy’s preparatory school and 
proving ground. All that I saw and 
heard goes to show that the period 
of simple faith has ended and that 
we and our friends, with many a 
shiver of distaste, are ready to face 
the facts of life. 
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be HISTORY of the Town of Usher was hard to re. 
construct from its ruins. Only when some manv. 
script scrolls, dug up from the silt that covered an old 
well, had been deciphered, was it possible to get a coher. 
ent account of the last years of the town, whose very 
existence had been previously unsuspected. The Chron. 
icler was obviously a participant in the events. Although 
there was no way to check up on his bias, the fact that 
he seems to have been on the inside of things, that he 
is temperate in his judgments of those with whom he 
disagreed, that he makes no claim to ominiscience but 
actually seems puzzled by what overtook his beloved 
town, and finally that he has a sense of humor, lends a 
certain credibility to his story. This credibility is en- 
hanced by what has been observed in other cases in 
recent history. 

The Town of Usher, situated on a plateau on the 
highest ridge of rolling country, was impregnable to any 
kind of frontal attack. That is why it had survived the 
periodic waves of invasion in which the barbarian hordes 
from the East, led by able and crafty commanders, laid 
waste to the countryside, killing the men and enslaving 
the women and children. At the time the narrative begins, 
a new Eastern chieftain had come to power who relied 
more upon ruse and stratagem than violence to gain his 
ends. He sent emissaries to the Town of Usher offering 
an alliance on the sole condition that his own troops be 
permitted to man the strategic places so that the town 
could be more effectively defended against a still bigger 
tyrant who, the Eastern Chieftain warned, was on his 
way with almost irresistible forces from the North. Until 
that time, no one had heard of this bigger tyrant. 

Opinion in the town was overwhelmingly opposed to 
such an alliance or to any of its conditions. Particularly 
so, since memories were still alive of the duplicity of 
earlier invaders, which had resulted in the destruction 
of neighboring towns. Nonetheless, there were some trust- 
ing souls who believed in the existence of the new 
tyrant and who proposed to capitulate in the hope that 
the Eastern Chieftain would live up to his promises. The 
latter, however, did not attempt to force the issue. Over 
a period of years, he invited several disgruntled mem- 
bers of the town to his camp, banqueted them, plied 
them with gifts, extended even a conjugal hospitality to 
them—strange but not unpleasant to those accustomed 
to the strict monogamy of Usher culture—and offered 
to deputize them as trusted lieutenants. His most persua- 
sive argument was that, in accepting this role, they would 
be serving not only themselves or him but also the ulti- 
mate welfare of their kin, their friends and the good 
townsfolk of Usher. Those who refused this role were 
told by the Chieftain, with an air of admiring wonder, 
that he had been unable to induce anyone in the Town 
of Usher to act as his deputy. Those who accepted were 
sworn to utter secrecy, given the names of their fellow- 
townsmen who had also accepted, and trained in the use 
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of certain codes and techniques of operation for differ- 
ent types of situations that might arise. 

Meanwhile, in the town itself, because of the increas- 
ing rigors of life which the burden of preparation and 
defense entailed, a number of well-meaning and perfectly 
loyal citizens began to urge that official negotiations 
with the Eastern Chieftain be undertaken. They called 
themselves the Party of Good Will. They argued that 
there might conceivably be a still greater tyrant in the 
North, that nothing that the Eastern Chieftain could do 
would be worse than what would befall the town if this 
tyrant triumphed, and that the lessons of history, al- 
though instructive, were not decisive. They asserted that 
it was not necessary to yield to all the demands of the 
Eastern Chieftain, that reasonable people could always 
find a compromise. They also pointed out that if all the 
time, energy and resources which were being invested 
in the frenzied search for new weapons and methods of 
defense were devoted to civilian pursuits, not only would 
the Town of Usher prosper but the Eastern peoples, too. 
When this happened, they predicted that there would be 
no need of soldiers, of catapults, battering rams and all 
the paraphernalia of war. A new era would dawn. 
Needless to say, the deputies of the Eastern Chieftain 
joined this group in a body and told everyone that what 
it was saying was true, only more so. 


SOME ‘NORMAL OCCURRENCES’ 


Now things began to happen which, according to the 
Chronicler, were new in the history of the Town of 
Usher. Those who were deputies of the Eastern Chieftain 
seized every opportunity to advance themselves to key 
roles in the governing and defense agencies of the town. 
As soon as they came across plans, they would copy them 
and send them to the Eastern Chieftain through most 
ingenious methods. Ropes were cut, wells polluted, food 
stores spoiled, certain houses fired. No one was ever 
apprehended committing those acts and an influential 
school of thought proclaimed that these were a series 
of unusual, but not unnatural, coincidences. But as the 
continued communications from the Eastern Chieftain 
began to show a striking familiarity with what was going 
on in the town, the disposition of its forces, the details 
of its administrative measures, the people became appre- 
hensive. It was soon said that the Eastern Chieftain was 
the best informed man on what was going on in Usher. 

From time to time, one of the members of what we to- 
day would call the Eastern Chieftain’s fifth column, 
frightened by what he observed on visits to the Eastern 
encampment, broke away and revealed what he knew. 
But corroborative testimony was difficult to obtain. Since 
such individuals were self-confessed traitors, little cre- 
dence was placed in what they said and they usually 
came to a bad end. They died by accidents that looked 
to some like murder, to others like suicide. Whenever 
these revelations were made, someone whom the Eastern 
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Chieftain had vainly tempted to become his deputy was 
almost always sure to come forward and recall that the 
Eastern Chieftain himself had bemoaned the incorrupt- 
ibility of the citizens of Usher. Those who believed this 
testimony and who also believed that the Eastern Chief- 
tain was telling the truth—he had a genial manner and 
warm eyes and smile—were naturally inclined to believe 
that the allegedly repentant fifth columnists were making 
their story up out of whole cloth, and that they were 
either, again to use current terms, psychotics or ex- 
hibitionists. Some townspeople who had been recruited 
by the fifth columnists never had seen the Eastern Chief- 
tain or visited his headquarters. They joined the Party of 
Good Will as part of a fraction controlled by the leaders 
in touch with the Eastern Chieftain, but they sincerely 
regarded themselves, even when ready to engage in sub- 
versive actions, as loyal members of the Party of Good 
Will, only more advanced. They called their fraction the 
Caucus of the Better Will. 

A reaction soon manifested itself, particularly when an 
emissary from the Eastern Chieftain was found with 
detailed written instructions to do all sorts of mischief— 
instructions which he tried desperately to destroy at the 
cost of his life. The Eastern Chieftain denounced these 
instructions as obvious forgeries of the Tyrant from the 
North, and called attention to his own official messages 
to the townspeople of Usher, which uniformly breathed 
friendliness and good will to all of them except their 
misguided leaders. But the circumstantial evidence was 
too damning and the Town Council, dominated by a 
middle-of-the-road group which had always been a little 
distrustful of the naive idealism of the leaders of the 
Party of Good Will, undertook to strengthen the town of 
Usher by cleansing its government and defense services 
of the members of the Caucus of the Better Will. Since no 
one in such positions would confess to membership in 
this Caucus, the Council sent out its own agents to join 
the Caucus and to discover who was who. It also secretly 
dispatched some individuals to contact the Eastern Chief- 
tain and to pretend to join him. None of these were ever 
heard of again, so it was presumed that the wily Chieftain 
had a trusted agent in the highest councils of the town. 

As the evidences of danger began to multiply, a large 
and noisy group began to protest what they called the 
coddling policy of the Council of Usher. The Chronicler’s 
sense of humor is apparent in the peculiar names—ob- 
viously nicknames—he gives the leaders of this group: 
McRuth, McRath and McPurge. They denounced all 
members of the Caucus of the Better Will as traitors; 
all members of the Party of Good Will as potential 
traitors; and the ruling middle-of-the-road party as 
“muddle-roaders,” which is the nearest equivalent to the 
archaic pun the Chronicler uses. (The expression he uses 
is literally translated as “muddle heads buried in muddled 
roads.”’) 

Even before this outburst, the Party of Good Will had 
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called a protest meeting against the policy of the town 
government in ordering the dismissal of members of the 
Caucus of the Better Will from strategic services. The 
Chronicler dubs the leaders of the Party of Good Will— 
again with a play on words—McMushy, McWordy and 
McSappy. They argued that the real cause of the diffi- 
culty with the Eastern Chieftain was the hysteria in the 
Town of Usher. They asserted that the cause of the 
hysteria was the alleged revelations of his intentions by 
those who allegedly had been members of the Caucus of 
the Better Will. They did not deny that what was said 
about the Eastern Chieftain might be true. But there 
were some things that were worse than the rule of the 
Eastern Chieftain—for example, the rule of the Tyrant 
of the North. Bad as the Eastern Chieftain might be, 
the Town of Usher should not imitate him. 


FIRINGS AND FIRING SQUADS 


At this point, they become most eloquent. To dismiss 
members of the Caucus of the Better Will from positions 
of defense and strategic Government services before 
they had committed acts of treason was morally just as 
bad as behaving in the way the Eastern Chieftain 
allegedly behaved toward those who, for any reason at 
all, incurred his displeasure. He threw them and all 
members of their family to specially trained wild beasts, 
which tore them to pieces. This treatment was just as bad 
as the dismissals in Usher, because in both cases the 
families had to suffer hardships for the problematic guilt 
of individual members. In the Town of Usher, families 
suffered from the loss of the employment of a member 
who—traitor or not—might be their only breadwinner; 
in the domain of the Eastern Chieftain, families lost their 
lives. Superficial people who thought the differences more 
significant than the similarities ignored the fact that life 
was impossible without bread, and therefore breadwin- 
ners. 

McMushy, McWordy and McSappy protested that they 
were just as much opposed to treason and conspiracy as 
McRuth, McRath and McPurge. They argued that mem- 
bers of the Caucus of the Better Will should be dis- 
missed from Government service only after they had 
committed acts of treason. They were even willing to 
increase the severity of such laws if only they were 
applied after such acts were committed. To the argu- 
ment made by the “Muddled Roaders” that this was lock- 
ing the stable after the horse was stolen, that the function 
of the measures taken by the Council was to prevent 
disloyalty and not to punish it, and that it was more 
humane to punish a declared conspirator by depriving 
him of the opportunity to betray the city than to punish 
him by taking his life after he succeeded—to all this 
the leaders of the Party of Good Will replied with scorn 
and rhetorical vigor. 

First—they ticked the points off on their fingers—they 
were not convinced that each and every member of the 


Caucus of the Better Will (for whom, understand, they 
held no brief) was a conspirator. It was a fact that the 
Caucus officially denied the charge as a malicious libel 
circulated by McRuth, McRath and McPurge for their 
own ulterior purposes. Second, without assessing the 
rights and wrongs of these charges and counter charges, 
the fact that a man declared his intent to commit treason 
did not mean he would necessarily commit it any more 
than a man who comes all prepared to cheat at a gam- 
bling game necessarily cheats. Intent is by no means an 
index to action, they declared. How often did even the 
worthy members of the Council, when chasing their 
children for some mischievous prank, threaten to break 
their legs when they caught them? But how many ever 
did? Therefore, what guarantee was there that a member 
of the Caucus in possession of secret information would 
live up to his pledge to transmit it to the Eastern Chief- 
tain? Finally, it was logically possible that someone who 
was not a member of the Caucus of the Better Will 
should be a traitor. After all, conspiracy and treason were 
as old as man himself. They concluded with the obser- 
vation that the town was in the grip of hysteria, and 








warned that, unless the measures taken by the Council 
were repealed, the town would be delivered over to chaos 
and pandemonium. Portents of doom already abounded 
on all sides. McMushy wept; McWordy ranted; McSappy 
swooned. 

McRuth, McRath and McPurge were not long in draw- 
ing their conclusions. Not for a moment could they im- 
agine that anyone would be so stupid as to sincerely be- 
lieve all this. They reasoned—loud-mouthed but modest 
men, adds the Chronicler in a sardonic aside—that, since 
no one could be more stupid than they themselves were, 
and since they realized the utter absurdity of these 
arguments—and they were absurd, comments the Chron- 
icler—that therefore the whole campaign by McMushy, 
McWordy and McSappy was an elaborate pretense to dis- 
guise the latter’s active roles in the conspiracy against 
the Town of Usher—in which inference, according to 
the Chronicler, they were profoundly mistaken. None- 
theless, they now demanded that the proscription from 
Government service be extended to the Party of Good 
Will, and denounced its leaders and members for double- 
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dyed villainy even more vehemently than they did mem- 
bers of the Caucus. This convinced the leaders of the 
Party of Good Will, who were aware of their own recti- 
tude but not of the limitations of their intelligence, all 
the more of the justice of their position. They rushed 
precipitately to the defense of every one of their mem- 
bers, even those who belonged to the Caucus. When a 
member of the Party who had once opposed the Caucus 
was dropped from the Town Council Privy Guard because 
he was confused with his identical twin who actually was 
a member of the Caucus, many members of the Party 
of Good Will began to wear mourning. When asked by 
their fellow-townsmen what they were mourning for, 
they dolefully replied: “We mourn for our liberties. We 
mourn for the Usher that used to be.” Some of them said 
that, in the unlikely event that the Eastern Chieftain 
attacked the town, they would not bear arms in its de- 
fense, for life in Usher was now no different from life 
under the Eastern Chieftain. He, at least, was no hypo- 
crite. It was commonly observed that the members of 
the Caucus were most vociferous in lamenting their lost 
freedoms. They no longer criticized McMushy, McWordy 
and McSappy, but rose in a body when they appeared at 
meetings, and forced all other members of the Party 
to rise. “We still have our differences,” they declared, 
“but we honor them for their courage. They are truly 


men of good will who some day will become men of 
better will.” 


MUDDLED ROADERS IN THIRD CAMP 


The Muddled Roaders were angry with both of the 
contending factions. They were angry with McRuth, Mc- 
Rath and McPurge because of their unbridled attack on 
the Party of Good Will, whose support the Muddled 
Roaders sometimes enjoyed in the Council. They were 
angry with McMushy, McWordy and McSappy for in- 
terposing themselves between the Town Council and the 
deputies of the Eastern Chieftain, and thus frustrating 
the elementary measures of security the Council adopted. 
But they refused to yield to the demands of the in- 
transigent critics to summarily dismiss all members of 
the Party of Good Will. Whereupon McRuth, McRath 
and McPurge turned on the Muddled Roaders and 
charged them with coddling traitors, with not knowing 
their own minds, and with sacrificing the Town of Usher 
for the support they expected to get from the Party of 
Good Will. This so infuriated the Muddled Roaders that 
their leaders joined McMushy, McWordy and McSappy 
in acommon meeting in defense of the freedoms of Usher, 
a meeting in which, to speak truthfully, says the Chron- 
icler, the exaggerated slogans of the Party of Good Will 
were most in evidence. Emboldened by this apparent 
solidarity, members of the Caucus became more brazen 
in their acts of subversion. Unfortunately for them, one 
of their most daring men was caught in flagrante delicti 
and, at the same time, a leader of the Caucus suffered a 
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change of heart and named his confederates, some of 
whom were highly placed in the Town’s defense setup. 
This conjunction of events caused a popular clamor 
which led the Muddled Roaders to tighten their controls. 
But this infuriated the leaders of the Party of Good Will, 
who now turned against the Muddled Roaders and ac- 
cused them of spineless capitulation to their arch-enemies. 
Things came to such a pass, writes the Chronicler, that 
no group could agree with another about anything. There 
was one exception: The group headed by McRuth, Mc- 
Rath and McPurge, and the group headed by McMushy, 
McWordy and McSappy, both agreed that the Muddled 
Roaders were unfit to rule. 

The Muddled Roaders were sorely distressed. The 
situation was unprecedented. Only the wise and informed 
men of all parties, says the Chronicler, could have solved 
the problem, if it were soluble, and he seems to leave 
that question unanswered. But these wise and informed 
men were not consulted by the McMuddled Headed. 
(The Chronicler seems impatient with them, judging by 
this new appellation he bestows upon them.) Instead, the 
time-honored method was adopted of combining all posi- 
tions at once. On Monday, Wednesday and Friday, the 
Muddled Roaders would proclaim that McRuth, McRath 
and McPurge were character assassins, alarmists, men 
made out of the same cloth as the Eastern Chieftain; on 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, the Muddled Roaders 
would declare the need for stricter and stricter controls, 
not merely against those who were members of the 
Caucus or of the Party of Good Will, but against anyone 
who for any reason at all might prove untrustworthy. 
The Muddled Roaders in charge of the Government serv- 
ices became more suspicious and more adept at uncover- 
ing the deputies of the Eastern Chieftain. But they re- 
fused to admit that they had once been remiss, or to 
acknowledge what they were doing at present. They as- 
serted they were carrying on as usual, with the result 
that no one knew what they were really doing. And they 
ended up not knowing themselves. 

The town remained in a state of turmoil and went from 
alarm to alarm. The animosity among the three main 
groups exceeded their fear of the Eastern Chieftain. 

The manuscript scroll at this point comes to an end 
and the next numbered scroll, if it was written, has not 
come to light. There is no record of subsequent develop- 
ments. We know the town was destroyed, but not the 
proximate causes of its destruction. But at the bottom of 
the last section of the existing scroll, the Chronicler re- 
ports briefly an ironical comment of one of the few inde- 
pendent members of the Council: 

“Our only chance of survival is to send an emissary 
to the Eastern Chieftain and give him an account of 
our domestic debates and the full text of the speeches 
of the leaders. He is sure to die laughing. Although 
such a death will be an undeserved piece of grace for 


a savage butcher of the innocent, it is a small price 
to pay for the salvation of the Town of Usher.” 
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EAST and WEST 






DALLIN 


T IS BECOMING apparent that Bul- 
| garia is being groomed as the first 
satellite candidate for incorporation 
into the Soviet Union. The time-table 
is not definitely fixed, but, at the 
opportune moment, Bulgaria seems 
slated to descend from its nominally 
sovereign status to that of the seven- 
teenth Soviet Socialist Republic. 

As a step in this direction, Bul- 
garian Premier Vulko Chervenkov 
has just appealed to the nation to 
launch a “widespread popular move- 
ment for the study of the Russian 
language.” The latter, he declares, is 
the language of “the richest and the 
leading culture of the world... . 
Whoever wants to participate in the 
struggle for a better future for his 
people must know the Russian lan- 
guage.” 

On October 1, with the start of the 
new school term, thousands of popu- 
lar courses in Russian were inaugu- 
rated, in addition to the numerous 
“study circles” which have sprung up 
since 1945. The Premier’s appeal is, 
of course, equivalent to an order. 
Henceforth, knowledge of Russian 
will be obligatory in Bulgaria; and, 
indeed, the overwhelming majority 
of youths and students are already 
studying it. 

Within a few years—and this is 
the real aim of the language drive— 
Bulgaria will sink to the level of 
Georgia, Armenia, Turkmenia and 
the other Soviet republics, in which 
Russian, in addition to the national 
language, is compulsory in all schools 
and governmental agencies. This bi- 
lingual system makes sense in the 
framework of a united nation—such 


By David J. Dallin 


Moscow Russifies 
The Satellites 


as Switzerland, with its three national 
groups, or Belgium, with its two— 
but Bulgaria is not officially part of 
the Soviet Union. By extending the 
Soviet system to Bulgaria, Stalin and 
Chervenkov are in effect transform- 
ing her into a component part of the 
U.S.S.R. 

Before many more years pass, the 
Bulgarian armed forces may be for- 
mally incorporated into the Soviet 
Army. Hence, it is essential that all 
Bulgarian soldiers understand com- 
mands in Russian, and that the higher 
age groups which may be mobilized 
into the Army in the event of war 
be familiar with Russian. This is an- 
other important reason for Cherven- 
kov’s “appeal.” 

For several years, Bulgaria has 
been inundated by Soviet books and 
newspapers. The Moscow Literary 
Gazette recently reported that “more 
than a third of all books published 
in Bulgaria consist of Soviet books,” 
i.e., translations into Bulgarian—and 
this in addition to the multitude of 
books, magazines and newspapers in 
Russian imported from the Soviet 
Union, which cost Bulgaria the stag- 
gering sum of 44,000,000 lewa last 
year. 

The Bulgarian theater has also 
switched over to Soviet plays. Too 
few Bulgarian productions are ide- 
ologically attuned to the new scheme 
of things, so theater audiences are fed 
a diet consisting of Maxim Gorki, A. 
Surov, V. Sobko and other Soviet 
dramatists. Soviet music has a near- 
monopoly at Bulgarian concerts and 
opera performances, which specialize 


in Shostakovich, Prokofieff, Shaporin, 


et al. “Concert brigades” make regu. 
lar tours throughout the country to 
spread Soviet music, and the Soviet 
ballet is featured at the so-called 
“People’s Opera,” with Rimsky. 
Korsakov’s Scheherezade in the lead, 
of course. 

Marshal Tito’s chief press organ, 
Borba, devotes a great deal of atten- 
tion to Soviet efforts to Russify the 
satellites. In its August 5 issue, Borba 
noted a number of interesting devel- 
opments in Eastern Europe. 

In Poland, according to the Yugo- 
slav paper, there are 700,000 “volun- 
tary” subscribers to 1,200 different 
Soviet newspapers and magazines; 
these are chiefly “collective” readers, 
such as Communist party groups and 
other organizations. To realize what 
this means, it should be borne in 
mind that Polish-language papers 
have a total circulation of only 1, 
500,000! 

Pressure is being applied in all the 
satellite states to buy and read Soviet 
books. Though it may sometimes 
seem expensive, comments the Rude 
Pravo of Prague, “the Russian book 
is a source of enlightenment and edu- 
cation, and its price is justified.” 

In the East German “Democratic 
Republic,” the sale of Soviet books 
has dropped sharply; hence a 30- 
per-cent price reduction early this 
year. In Czechoslovakia, “Houses of 
Russian Books” have been estab- 
lished—financed, of course, from the 
national budget. The Czech Minister 
of Education, Lumir Civrny, wrote in 
a foreword to a catalogue of Russian 
magazines: 

“The Soviet press has educated 
new men and directed their his- 
torical development into new paths. 
. .. The Soviet press must find its 
way into every plant and shop, 


every village, every family and to 
every real patriot... .” 


Soviet literary imports are ex 
empted from the usual customs duties, 
while the people of the satellites must 
pay for their magnificent education 
in Stalinism by exporting millions of 
dollars worth of goods to the Soviet 
Union. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


TALIN’S pronouncement on the 
So. of the Soviet Communist 
party congress was an old record, in- 
to which some new topical notes were 
injected. Stalin as a theoretician is 
almost pathetic in his banal medi- 
ocrity. Stalin as a power politician 
is almost uncanny in his shrewdness 
and cunning. So his long article in 
the magazine Bolshevik is much more 
interesting for the light which it casts 
on Soviet tactics than for any 
illumination of large historical issues 
of politics, economics and the causes 
of war. 

Stalin restates Lenin’s theory that 
imperialism is the final stage of cap- 
italism because it brings to the ex- 
treme point all the inherent contra- 
dictions in the capitalist system. Len- 
in explained the First World War as 
just a struggle between rival imper- 
ialist groups for markets and super- 
profits. Stalin sounded a trumpet call 
for the cold war when he offered a 
similar explanation for the Second 
World War in his speech of February 
1946, which proclaimed that there 
could be no permanent peace so long 
as imperialism survived. His article 
in Bolshevik repeats this statement, 
while giving the theory a new twist 
by suggesting that clashes among the 
“capitalist” or “imperialist” powers 
are more probable than an attack 
by these powers on the Soviet Union. 

This reduction of war to a matter 
of capitalist rivalry for markets and 
profits has nothing to do with his- 
torical reality. Wars are as old as 
recorded history and antedate the 
modern capitalist system of economic 
Production by thousands of years. 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Stalin's Old Record 
—With a New Note 


Moreover, while one can find eco- 
nomic elements in the great wars of 
the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, these elements are not decisive. 
Most serious historians would agree 
that political and moral issues, the 
preservation of the Union versus 
states’ rights, the question of whether 
slavery was right or wrong, had more 
to do with the Civil War than eco- 
nomic clashes of interest between the 
industrializing North and the agri- 
cultural South. Bismarck’s calcula- 
tion that a war against the French 
hereditary enemy would be a sure 
means of forging German unity, and 
the reckless vanity of Napoleon III, 
had far more to do with the outbreak 
of the Franco-Prussian War than any 
German or French economic am- 
bitions. 

The roots of the First World War 
were political rather than economic 
—the irreconcilable conflict between 
Slav nationalism and the maintenance 
of the multi-national Austro-Hungar- 
ian Empire, the tight system of alli- 
ances which made it impossible to 
localize an Austro-Serbian conflict. 
And in the Second World War, it 
was the most “capitalistic” nations, 
those whose economic life was freest 
from state controls, that were the 
least prepared and the most visibly 
anxious to avert the conflict. 

Finally, the word “imperialism” 
calls for closer definition. Between 
1940 and 1950, the United States, 
through Lend-Lease, Marshall Plan 
aid, UNRRA relief and many mis- 
cellaneous forms of subsidizing for- 
eign economies, gave away about 80 
billion dollars in overseas aid. This, 


according to Stalin, is oppressive im- 
perialism. Between 1945 and 1951, 
the Soviet Government, according to 
the detailed estimate of David Dallin 
(The New Soviet Empire, p. 23), ex- 
tracted from Germany, Austria and 
other occupied countries and satellite 
states goods to the value of twenty or 
thirty billion dollars. This, in Stalin’s 
phrase, is socialist liberation. 

While Stalin’s continued harping 
on “imperialism” (in his own pecu- 
liar “newspeak” definition of the 
term) as the sole cause of inevitable 
war is replaying an old and badly 
cracked record, several implications 
of his Bolshevik article are worth 
considering. Its publication on the 
eve of the party congress is a plain 
intimation that he is still the boss, 
a subtle but clear warning to Malen- 
kov and other aspirants for his suc- 
cession not to get any premature de- 
lusions of grandeur. 

Stalin’s rubbing of his hands in 
gleeful anticipation of “inevitable 
wars between capitalist nations,” 
spelled out by suggestions of clashes 
between the United States, on one 
side, and Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many and Japan, on the other, is a 
warning for the future and revela- 
tion as to the past. It is an indica- 
tion of the Soviet intention of playing 
on every divisive theme to break up 
the anti-Communist coalitions in 
Europe and in Asia which are the 
only salvation for the free world. 

It should now be clear to everyone, 
as it was clear fifteen years ago 
to clearsighted students of Soviet 
policy, that Stalin’s grand design for 
World War II was the unleashing of 
a world war from which the Soviet 
Union would stand aloof. Stalin was 
perhaps never so happy as when he 
thought he had achieved this goal 
by signing his pact with Hitler. Diffi- 
cult as our present situation is, it 
would have been infinitely worse if 
Hitler had conceived the late war 
as something directed exclusively 
against the West and had used up 
in the Atlantic and Mediterranean 
theaters the immense resources he 
threw into the Russian campaigns. 








WRITERS and WRITING 


Viereeck: Motion and Stasis 


The First Morning. 
By Peter Viereck. 
Scribner’s. 120 pp. $3.00. 


AMONG PRACTITIONERS of poetry, 
Peter Viereck is rather unique in 
that he writes and publishes poems 
all the time. The First Morning is 
his third book in five years. It is also 
probably his best book. It contains 
some indifferent poems, a few ac- 
tively bad poems, and a predomin- 
ance of first-grade work. The collec- 
tion, by the way, includes some of 
the best poetry from Viereck’s first 
two books as well as much new 
material. 

Of the work included in this col- 
lection, I like “Stanzas in Love with 
Life and August” best. Neither of 
Viereck’s first two collections contains 
any poems quite so good as this one. 

Like almost all good Viereckig 
verse, “Stanzas” achieves its art 
through stasis. Viereck seizes an in- 
stant in time and space and color, 
and renders it in all its shadings. 
This most active of essayists becomes 
a poet of complete arrest, of absolute 
contemplation: 

“. . - O deepening foliage, sweep 
of lawn, 

Heavy green of August—pause 
before you’re gone. 

Life-scented, knee-deep-hugging, 
eerie grass, 

Good bluegreen spruce, free un- 
pruned hedge and heath, 

Calm moss, wait long. Glow long 
enough for us, 

Petal of the pond-scum, drown- 
er’s floating wreath, 

Whose bees are frogs in emerald 
flowers. Slow moss, 

Glow long. Deep-breathing, 
flush-cheeked August, bleed 


Your ebb’s arterial green in 
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slower tide 
Back down into the loam you 
lean upon.” 
The imagery in that passage is not 
primarily intellectual, which is to say 
that it doesn’t present abstract liter- 
ary symbols for the reader to transfer 
into his own emotional correlatives. 
Instead, the imagery itself is sen- 
suous—visual (flush-cheeked, sweep 
of lawn), tactile (knee-deep-hugging ), 
audial (deep-breathing), olfactory 
(life-scented). The texture of the pas- 
sage is thus rich in objectified sensa- 
tion. 

“Stanzas” also _ illustrates its 
author’s sensitive mastery of meter. 
The metric structure of the following 
passage, for example, bears consider- 
able analysis: 


“Here’s life-besotted, writhing 
rhododendron, 

Stretching its sinewy sap in 
every pore, 

Drowsy and fierce, like a great 
carnivore 

Lunging in one green leap upon 
the sun. 

Untamed? Yet all its jungle- 
grossness fawns 

Before two passing slight white 
cotton socks, 

Disheveled perfume, and a burr- 
starred smock, 

For an hour, peace and rage and 
the music of growth are one.” 


At first glance, the second, third 
and fourth lines appear to begin with 
dactyls—an accented beat followed 
by two unaccented beats. But a close 
examination, and especially a reading 
aloud, will show that the natural 


rhythm of speech causes the lines 
to have the effect of spondees—two 
accented beats. One reads it 
“STRET-CHING its SIN-ew-y 
SAP,” etc. 
rather than 
“STRET-ching 
SAP,” etc. 
The same is true of “DROW-SY and 
FIERCE,” etc. and of “LUN-GING 
in ONE,” etc. Viereck’s use of a 
dominant iambic rhythm, the natural 
rhythm of conversation, allows this 
effect to occur, and the result is a 
most expressive spontaneity of mo- 
tion. 

Almost of equal attainment is the 
title poem of the new book, “Are- 
thusa: The First Morning.” Viereck’s 
taste for extended conceits some- 
times gets rather outlandish, but his 
attempt to confer consciousness upon 
a stream in this lyric is, I think, com- 
pletely successful. To be sure, the 
stream is a newly-transmuted nymph, 
but it is still quite a feat. It is certain 
that “Arethusa: The First Morning” 
evokes stream, birth, pastoral, vibrant 
nature: 


“Around the curve where all of 
me that fountained 

Leans over, stretches out and is 
a stream, 

And loiters back the long, the 
round-about, 

The sweet, the earth-way back to 
sea again— 

At just that curve I woke.” 


its SIN-ew-y 


Now that is language being used by 
someone who loves to make it do 
things and embody sensations. It is 
not “difficult” poetry, but neither is 
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it loose, lazy poetry. It is simply 
considerable content embodied in 
suitable language. 

Viereck’s stream, though it flash 
and flow and curve ever so much, 
is nonetheless in a condition of 
stasis: a moment completely render- 
ed. Having said that Viereck at his 
best usually achieves this fine render- 
ing, I must also say that when 
Viereck ceases to render moments 
and attempts to convince and per- 
suade his readers, his art suffers. I 
am very sorry that Mr. Viereck found 
it necessary to attack his poetical 
opponents the way he does in “1912- 
1952, Full Cycle.” He might better 
have done this in prose. 

This is something of a paradox. 
Here we have the skilful essayist and 
pamphleteer, one who has courage- 
ously taken unpopular positions and 
has perhaps more than any of his 
poet contemporaries willingly es- 
chewed the ivory tower and eagerly 
entered the arena of controversy. Yet 
he writes his best poetry when he is 
most isolated from that arena, most 
secluded within his own conscious- 
ness. 

Mr. Viereck’s own poetics and 
politics are based upon a denial of 
any such differentiation as that. Yet 
his best poems, of which The First 
Morning contains a number, almost 
always rise out of the difference. 








Virreck: “Seizes an instant in time, space 
and color, and renders it in all shadings.” 
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By Ruth Perlmutter 


The Ordeal of Howard Fast — 


MERICAN LIBERALS have often 

been duped into playing “patsy” 
for a Communist-contrived “cause 
célébre.” The circumstances  sur- 
rounding Howard Fast’s publication 
of his book Spartacus provide a good 
case in point. 

Last December, Fast wrote to news- 
papermen, publishers and various 
friends urging them to help him pub- 
lish Spartacus. In his appeal, he as- 
serted that Little, Brown & Com- 
pany had refused the book and that 
“no other firm would publish this or 
any other book written by me.” So 
that he would not have to “submit” 
to this kind of “censorship and re- 
pression” in this time of “crisis in 
America,” Fast pleaded for an ad- 
vance of five dollars. Otherwise, he 
feared, “there is no . . . possibility 
for the publication of my books to- 
day.” Since these words were writ- 
ten, Fast has dramatized his “J’ac- 
cuse” refrain before college and 
other lecture audiences throughout 
the country. 

The facts belie the need for all 
these histrionics. Neither Alfred A. 
Knopf, Simon & Schuster, Henry 
Holt, Macmillan, Harper & Bros., J. 
Messner & Co., Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, Harcourt, Brace & Co., Bobbs- 
Merrill, Farrar, Straus & Young, 
Rinehart or Scribner’s—to name 
some big-name publishers who were 
likely contacts for a big-name, best- 
seller author—were even given an 
opportunity to read the manuscript! 

In response to a query by John K. 
Hutchens of the New York Herald 
Tribune as to how he could possibly 
have submitted his manuscript to all 
likely publishers in the short interval 
between his first rejection and his 
announcement that he would publish 
the book himself, Fast’s “no other 
firm” narrowed down to an alleged 
six “representative” firms which had 
refused the book! From these alleged 
six refusals, he had deduced that all 


other publishers would reject it be- 
cause of his political beliefs. Pressed 
for the identity of the alleged six 
publishers who rejected Spartacus, 
Fast has remained strangely silent. 

As a matter of record, Ken McCor- 
mick of Doubleday & Company had 
received the manuscript and had re- 
jected it. But McCormick had spent 
several informal hours explaining to 
Fast that the book lacked literary 
merit, recommending alterations, etc., 
in an attempt to prove to the cur- 
rently sensitive author that his po- 
litical difficulties had absolutely noth- 
ing to do with the rejection. Appar- 
ently, McCormick’s efforts fell on 
deaf ears. Saxe Cummings of Ran- 
dom House is another editor who 
had read the manuscript. Cummings, 
a noted and highly respected editor, 
emphatically asserts that literary 
merit alone determined his rejection 
of the book. 

Of course, it is altogether possible 
that these men may be rationalizing 
their motives for rejection—lack of 
literary merit—while covering up a 
less savory reason—political censor- 
ship. The fact is, however, that these 
men’s appraisals are typical of the 
general consensus of critical opinion. 
Both felt that Fast is still a talented 
writer, but that in Spartacus his char- 
acters are amateurishly transparent, 
lacking dimension, all black or all 
white. 

Melville Heath, reviewing Spar- 
tacus in the New York Times Book 
Review, wrote of Fast: 


“Once it was possible to dis- 
tinguish the creative writer from 
the pamphleteer in the works of 
Howard Fast. It [Spartacus] is 
a far cry from such notable 
achievements as The Unvan- 
quished. . . . His heroes . . . are 
saints in shining armor . . . the 
villians . . . are black-hearted 
rogues whose only god is the 
status quo.” 


Lest the cry arise that only a cita- 
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del of capitalist reaction could re- 
spond to Spartacus in that way, it 
should be noted that Harvey Swados 
says of the book in the Nation: 


“Mr. Fast’s conception of his- 
tory is not really much different 
from that of Cecil B. deMille. His 
technicolor characters are deter- 
minedly banal, stubbornly refusing 
to speak in any other accents than 
those we have come to expect from 
the heroes of the movie epics... . 
The prose style of Spartacus is 
congruous with the delineation of 
the characters.” 

It would appear, then, that Saxe 
Cummings and Ken McCormick were 
competently performing their edi- 
torial tasks, 

Further, Fast failed to approach a 
number of firms which, having previ- 
ously published him, were likely 
prospects to do so again. For ex- 
ample, he might have found a re- 
ceptive welcome from Robert Knittel, 
editor of J. Messner & Co., one- 
time publisher of Fast’s work. Knittel 
felt that the book, with some changes, 
might have been handled by Mess- 
ner. Because Knittel feels that Fast 
must have been aware of Messner’s 
interest, and because Fast never sub- 
mitted the manuscript to Messner, 
the former is curious as to Fast’s 
reasons for avoiding his one-time 
publisher. Simon & Schuster also 
certainly qualified as a possible pub- 
lisher to which the manuscript should 
have been submitted. They had pub- 
lished a book called The Aspirin Age 
in which a contribution by Fast was 
included, and this they “dared” to 
do at the height of the contempt- 
citation publicity leveled against 
Fast! 

Neither of these publishers was 
given even a nibble at the publishing 
rights! Why? How did Fast conclude 
that the entire publishing industry, 
in league with reaction, Wall Street, 
etc., was blackballing him on political 
grounds and abridging his right of 
free expression? The truth is that the 
charge is just one more Communist 
attempt to befuddle liberals with the 
myth that American civil liberties 
are succumbing to a fascist terror. 
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Legislating Brotherhood 


Equality by Statute. 
By Morroe Berger. 
Columbia Univ. 238 pp. $3.25. 


“You CANNOT change human na- 
ture by passing laws.” “You cannot 
legislate morality.” “Stateways can- 
not change folkways.” How often 
these ridiculous generalizations are 
used these days to argue against the 
desirability or efficacy of civil-rights 
laws! Even candidates for the highest 
office in the land are not immune to 
such reasoning, for it seems to pro- 
vide them with an easy way of 
dodging an otherwise ticklish issue. 
And how easy it is to go on to the 
next generalization that only by the 
long, slow process of education can 
Americans be taught to respect each 
other’s civil rights, regardless of race, 
creed and national origin. 

Is there any contemporary public 
issue where seemingly intelligent and 
well-meaning people are so easily led 
astray in their thinking as on this 
vital point of civil-rights legislation? 
Why are Americans so slow to recog- 
nize that laws can bring us closer 
to our historic goal of a truly demo- 
cratic society in which every man is 
judged solely in terms of relevant 
factors—his ability, his industry and 
his cooperative spirit? 

This little book by Professor 
Berger of Princeton addresses itself 
directly to the problem of eliminat- 
ing group discrimination through law 
and demonstrates effectively that the 
choice between law and education as 
devices for the safeguarding of civil 
rights is no “either-or” one. As Pro- 
fessor Berger points out, the argu- 
ment against civil-rights legislation is 
nowhere more ridiculous than in 
those eighteen or twenty states that 
insist upon employing law to deny 
civil rights. When Senator Russell 
was reported recently as opposing 
civil-rights legislation and asserting 
that he was “American enough to be- 
lieve that, if a drugstore owner wants 
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to serve only red-headed people with 
brown eyes, he can do it,” the ob- 
vious comeback was to point to his 
own state of Georgia, which is un- 
willing to let drugstore owners make 
this choice. Instead, it tells them by 
law what they may and may not do. 
In other words, if the opponents of 
fair-employment-practices laws are at 
least to be consistent, they must also 
favor the repeal of all laws provid- 
ing for segregation and discrimina- 
tion! 

Even the Supreme Court of the 
United States has missed this simple 
and obvious point. Back in 1896, in 
its decision in Plessy v. Ferguson, 
which still serves today as the legal 
basis for the infamous “separate-but- 
equal” doctrine, the Court asserted: 
“If one race be inferior to the other 
socially, the Constitution cannot put 
them upon the same plane.” But it 
used this strange logic to uphold the 
validity of a Louisiana statute which 
was designed to force Negroes into 
a condition of social inferiority. If 
the Court wished to follow the laissez- 
faire doctrine that a caste system 
cannot be successfully attacked by 
law, it should also have recognized 
that neither need it be supported by 
law. Law might at least have re- 
mained neutral on this point! Such 
an interpretation of the 14th Amend- 
ment would have been far more de- 
fensible than the one approved by 
the Court in 1896 and still in effect 
today. 

The most valuable chapters in this 
book are the last two, one of which 
reviews the operation of the New 
York FEP statute, while the other 
examines the case for civil-rights leg- 
islation in the light of recent sociolo- 
gical research. This last chapter is 
somewhat marred for the general 
reader by excessive use of the jargon 
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of social psychology, but it effectively 
demonstrates that scientific data do 
show that discriminatory acts can be 
prevented through laws, and that 
even the prejudicial attitudes that 
lie back of these acts can be allevi- 
ated through laws. 

The chapter on the New York 
FEP law provides one of the best 
accounts now in print on this all- 


important experiment with civil- 
rights legislation. It is perhaps not 
as specific or detailed as one might 
wish in dealing, for example, with the 
controversial issue of whether a more 
vigorous enforcement of the law 
might not produce more rapid prog- 
ress toward the final elimination of 
discriminatory employment practices 
in New York. But, as Professor 


Berger points out, the failure of 
SCAD, the administrative agency en- 
forcing the act, to make public a 
more detailed accounting of its work 
makes it difficult for students to do 
a better job of evaluating the record. 

This is an exceedingly useful and 
intelligent book that points the way 
ahead in an area where fuzzy think- 
ing has been all too common of late. 





Black Terror and Red 


The Time of the Assassins. 
By Godfrey Blunden. 
Lippincott. 375 pp. $3.75. 


IN ITS ATTEMPT to work from the 
inside of the totalitarian intellectual’s 
mind, The Time of the Assassins re- 
sembles Arthur Koestler’s Darkness 
at Noon. But Blunden lacks Koestler’s 
instinct for Bolshevik dialectics (he 
does better with the Nazi mentality) ; 
and he refuses to take the risk of 
giving ideology precedence over plot. 
The character Dr. Karandash in 
Blunden’s novel is a Rubashov un- 
committed, become disenchanted spec- 
tator. His comments are intelligent, 
even witty, and always relevant. But 
they are oddly aloof not only from the 
personal drama, but from the com- 
mitment to the logic of ideas which 
makes ideological fiction dramatic. 

Blunden’s second novel about daily 
life and politics under totalitarianism 
—the first was Room on the Route— 
is set in the city of Kharkov in the 
Ukraine from 1941 to 1943. It opens 
with the Nazis’ occupation of the city 
and their efficient purgative use of 
the neat NKVD records left ‘intact 
with the Russian withdrawal. It 
closes on the first successful Russian 
counterattack and the Nazi retreat 
from the disemboweled city. 

The Australian-born author was 
one of the war correspondents sta- 
tioned in Moscow in 1943 who were 
allowed, in a burst of Soviet pride 
and imprudence, to visit Stalingrad 
and Kharkov. A journalistic account 
of this experience would have his- 
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torical value in any case. And in the 
case of Blunden, while as a novelist 
he tends to politicalize and type his 
characters, as a journalist he has the 
reverse talent of personalizing poli- 
tics. He shows a feeling for the un- 
expected and eccentric, for the shift- 
ing nature of political loyalties and 
political generalizations. 

Blunden’s Nazis are more stock 
Hollywoodian types than his Stalin- 
ists. This is not, I think, entirely a 
matter of the author’s limitations. For 
one thing, the original liberal West- 
ern image of the Nazi was never 
seriously questioned by the liberals 
or reversed by history; whereas the 
image of the Communist has had to 
be almost totally revamped. Sec- 
ondly, in 1941 the Nazis were still 
new and revolutionary, very much 
like the Bolsheviks in the early years 
of the Soviet state. Thus, there was 
room for the boaster, the dramatic 
egoist, the cynical theoretician: for 
the extroversion that lends itself to 
behavioristic caricature. The Nazis 
had not yet closed their ranks to a 
single deadpan file. 

By 1941, however, Bolshevik ideal- 
ism and vitality had pretty well been 
catharsized through the slow attrition 
of daily pressures and the spectacu- 
lar terrorization of the great purges. 
So the Stalinist characters in Blun- 
den’s novel—the young dough-faced 
fanatic, the cold and rational NKVD 


official, the middle-aged woman 
teacher confusedly eager for a drown- 
ing cause—are more colorless but 
more elusive and interesting than the 
extrovert Nazis. 

The novel gains its solidity, how- 
ever, from the stolid, apparently im- 
perturbable Ukrainians who serve as 
a mute chorus for the author’s sympa- 
thies. Parts of the Ukraine had ex- 
perienced as many as thirteen violent 
changes of rulers since the Bolshevik 
Revolution, and the population had 
learned to be stoical and cautious. 
They could no longer be shocked by 
occupation, but neither could they 
believe that any particular regime 
had history’s permanent sanction. 
When you close The Time of the 
Assassins, the intellectual commentary 
fades. What remains is Blunden’s 
peripheral but powerful image of 
mass inertia—compounded of in- 
dividualism and nationalism, open 
cynicism and latent idealism—acting 
like mud under the wheels of the 
Stalinist juggernaut. 

The book, as a novel, is an inter- 
esting failure, working from the gen- 
eral to the particular, from a shrewd 
knowledge of totalitarian social 
dynamics to a variety of stylized 
characters who serve as the vessels 
of this knowledge. But as fictional- 
ized’ reporting, it achieves the kind 
of success that almost justifies this 
hybrid genre. 





Edueation and the Priestly Lie 


Education and American Civilization. 


By George S. Counts. 
Teachers College. 491 pp. $3.75. 


PROFESSOR COUNTS is usually a 
teacher—indeed, a teacher of teach- 
ers. The function of the teacher is 
to help students to know the truth, 
‘even if they cannot love it. The 
teacher, if he respects his students as 
potential equals, ought to try to strip 
them of their illusions and of their 
loves—if their loves are illusions. 
When the teacher tries instead to bul- 
wark illusions, he becomes a priest, 
and education a priestly lie. 

Plainly, Professor Counts thinks of 
himself as a democratic educator. He 
thinks everybody can be and ought 
to be educated. In this, he is quite 
opposed to the tradition of the 
priestly lie, which would educate a 
few and control the rest by carefully 
manipulating their illusions to serve 
the purposes of high policy. But 
democrats have had their own priestly 
lies. Professor Counts subscribes to 
the myth of the common man. Even 
John Stuart Mill, whom Professor 
Counts would include in his pantheon 
of democrats, noticed that common 
men were “generally liars.” Professor 
Counts notices nothing wrong: 


“Faith in America has always 
been faith in common people. . . 
If the age of the common man is 
in truth opening throughout the 
world . . . we should be well pre- 
pared by our history to play a 
great and significant role in this 
new age.” 

Somehow, preparedness is the clue 


to Professor Counts’s linking of edu- 
cation and American civilization. His 
argument is that, since America is 
the greatest power on earth, Amer- 
ican civilization must be able to wield 
that power to good use at home and 
abroad. Education is the instrument 
he favors to express our civilization 
and justify our power. Enviously 
aware of the advertising charm of 
the great books in a civilization gone 
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nostalgic for its moral patrimony, he 
proposes instead a “great education” 
to inculcate “a great conception of 
our civilization.” But our civilization 
is not great, whatever it was, and a 
“great education” could only criticize 
it. The trouble with American educa- 
tion is not that it does not reflect 
American civilization enough, but 
that it reflects it too much. Professor 
Counts knows this. Embarrassed by 
the present, his book is divided be- 
tween lyricism on our moral pat- 
rimony and manifestos on what edu- 
cation needs to do to be great in the 
future. 

What education needs to do is to 
develop among the common men 
“such a conception” of American 
civilization as will “prepare [the 
American people] to discharge with 
honor and strength the heavy respon- 
sibilities which history has placed 
firmly on their shoulders.” Professor 
Counts has made education an agency 
of political policy. Dogmatic liberal- 
ism shares with totalitarianism the 
notion of education, not as free and 
critical, but as an agency of a given 
“civilization” in preserving itself. 
But self-preservation, or the honor 
of world power and responsibility, 
is not a proper end for education. 
Education is precisely the freedom 
and capacity to speculate that aris- 
tocracy or monarchy or totalitarian- 
ism may possibly be better than de- 
mocracy. Otherwise, neither demo- 
cratic values nor any others can ever 
be clarified. (Actually, Professor 
Counts is well behind the times. 
American education is already being 
converted into an instrument of na- 
tional policy. Almost everybody has 
joined the love-feast of American civ- 
ilization.) 

Professor Counts is very lyrical. 
His book contains no analysis, for 


analysis kills love. it is full of refer- 
ences to our “glorious heritage” and 
to “north, south, east and west.” 
But Professor Counts is also very 
ambivalent. The common man is 
somehow not up on his glorious herit- 
age. “Whatever our present merits, 
whatever our future may hold, we 
possess a glorious heritage.” But the 
glorious heritage is also not entirely 
adequate to “meet the needs of the 
times.” Professor Counts is all for 
more “science” and more “technol- 
ogical advance.” He is also for more 
“group living.” “The schools lag far 
behind the march of events.” They 
need more contemporaneity. 

Fortunately, there is one part of 
our heritage we can continue to use 
without much modernizing: the doc- 
trine of Progress. Professor Counts 
is pleased to note that “even our most 
conservative interests always claim to 
be battling in the name of progress.” 
Again, he is behind the times. The 
schools are up on Progress, and 
science is the only thing a student is 
encouraged—even allowed—to take 
seriously aside from sports. 

Professor Counts is a more inno- 
cent lover of American civilization 
than most. His cheerfulness is not 
posed; he is an old believer in Prog- 
ress, and his love is predicated on 
that belief. The new believers, how- 
ever, have a more certain faith, for 
they do not expect Progress. Indeed, 
for their infidelities they expect Re- 
action and receive it without surprise. 
Professor Counts will always be sur- 
prised, and for that we must thank 
him. 
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SHIPLEY 





Joseph T. Shipley has just been 
elected President of the New York 
Drama Critics’ Circle. 





HE NEW CROP of plays is moving 
, bates upon Broadway, some 
fated to fall by the wayside, others to 
clear the hurdles for the long run. 
Some, like Buttrio Square,’ have 
probably been longer in preparation 
than they will be in production. 
Neither the diligence of the revisers 
nor the earnestness of the hard-work- 
ing chorus could overcome the handi- 
cap of a banal book and limping 
lyrics. Buttrio is one square that 
seems to have fallen through a large 
round hole. 

Other plays, which will linger no 
more protractedly on Broadway, de- 
serve fuller consideration. Among 
these is the adaptation of Ugo Betti’s 
The Gambler,? which, beneath a con- 
torted if not confused story, gives a 
staunch picture of man standing de- 
fiant, asserting his human will even 
in the face of the Divine command- 
ment—and, by that very stand of in- 
tegrity, justified in the eyes of the 
Lord. 

Death, and the resurrection. This 
is the earliest source of great drama, 
and the theme of The Gambler moves 
in the great tradition. Unfortunately, 
that theme is revealed through a 
story that moves slowly and with 
complex pattern, the many lines of 
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+ Buttrio Square. Lyrics by Gen Genovese. Book 
by Gen Genovese and Billy Gilbert. Lyries by 
Arthur Jones and Fred Stamer. Directed by 
ugene Loring. Presented by Gen Genovese and 
Edward Woods. At the Century Theater. 

The Gambler. By Ugo Betti. Adapted by Alfred 
Drake and Edward Eager. Directed by Herman 
Shumlin. Presented by Thomas Hammond and 
Wayne Harriss. At the Lyceum Theater. 
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On STAGE 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


A Man Faces 
His Guilt 


which prevent us from discerning 
the central design until too near the 
end. And all the time we know that 
the characters are the puppets of the 
symbolic meaning, so that we are not 
moved by them as tortured humans. 
This makes the play seem pretentious 
rather than profound. 

The play tells the story of David 
Petrie, an Italian survivor of World 
War II, who had married as a refu- 
gee and then, as the Germans still 
advanced, had left his wife behind to 
die—or had he arranged her kill- 
ing? The play presents an investiga- 
tion into the circumstances of Eva 
Petrie’s death. 

David takes a train to town for 
the questioning, and, through the 
brief pauses between the scenes, the 
rumble and roar of trains helps 
maintain an eerie mood. The train 
announcer takes on the guise of a 
Divine messenger; we see him seated 
in the sky in an armchair (extracted 
from somewhere in David’s mem- 
ory), and we hear him, an angel on 
man’s journey, giving the final 
heavenly ultimatum to the anguished 
David. 

Eva herself haunts David’s spirit. 
We see her frail, unliving form hov- 
ering in the background. Occasion- 
ally, she breathes a protest or sighs 
in resignation; then she utters her 
fervent declaration of undying love 
for David. 

In the meantime, we see traced in 
David the shiftings of his emotions 
toward Eva, from his easy taking of 
her on the blacked-out refugee bus, 
through the routine of humdrum 
marriage—she adoring, he accepting 


—until the approach of the Germans 
gives him a chance to slip from her 
too clinging arms. 

Here is centered the problem of 
guilt. And here lies the interest of 
the drama. David’s complacent sense 
of superiority slips away as he sees 
the easy evasions by which he can 
escape condemnation. He will have 
none of them. The fact is that he 
willed his wife’s death. He faces that 
fact; he admits it, announces it, ac- 
cepts his guilt. And, by a queer yet 
logical turn, out of his admission of 
evil comes good. The assertion of 
will, the refusal to shift with outward 
pressure, the maintenance of one’s 
integrity—what else lifts the spirit of 
man above the blind thrust of the 
plant, beyond the instinctive drive of 
the beast? 

To accept—though he die for it— 
the responsibility for his own actions 
is the mark and the meaning of man. 
It is to the high dignity and tragic 
import of this challenge that The 
Gambler soars. The acting—especially 
of Philip Coolidge as the investigator, 
but also of Alfred Drake and the rest 
of a valid cast—helps to convey the 
high seriousness of the drama. It is 
too bad that the story gets in the 
way. A simpler tale, more simply 
told, might have given scope to the 
essential power of the theme. 





“THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZYI’” 


Parallel quotations prove 
that Nazis and Communists 
are brothers under the 
skin. Students and union 
members have found it in- 


valuable. 


10 for 25 cents 100 for $2 
Tue New Leaver 
7 East 15th St., New York 3, N.Y. 








THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theater parties 
te do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THe New 
Lzaper Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THe 
New Leaver Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 
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Our SPECIAL 
ELECTION YEAR OFFER 


enables you or your friends 
to receive THE NEW LEADER 
at an unprecedented sav- 
ing: 


27 weeks for $2.27 


(30 weeks if you pay with 
your order and save us billing 
costs! ) 


You save almost half the 
newsstand cost and you will 
also receive a free copy of 
our widely acclaimed 
pamphlet, “LATTIMORE 
AND THE IPR.” 
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Look 
for the 
: Red and Gold Treasure Chest! 


e CONSOLIDATED TEA CO., New York 2. 


DEAR EDITOR 


Praises Recent Editorial 
On Nixon, Stevenson Funds 


I wish to express appreciation for your edi- 
torial on the Nixon and Stevenson funds in the 
October 6 New Leaver. It is the only one that 
has come to my attention—and I have read a 
lot on the subject—which recognizes that there 
is a very considerable difference between Nixon 
and Stevenson, but that both nevertheless were 
wrong, and that unfortunately neither has yet 
admitted this. 
New York City 





A. J. Muste 


Holds Stevenson Fund Was 
As ‘Vicious’ as Nixon’s 

In justly attacking the New York Daily News 
in your editorial, “A GOP Pink Herring” [THE 
New Leaper, October 20], you failed to men- 
tion that Governor Stevenson’s private fund was 
as much a “vicious example” as that of Senator 
Nixon and you have thus underhandedly sup- 
ported Truman’s ticket. I, for one, resent it, 
because I am squarely for Eisenhower, who is 
the better equipped to resist the Krem‘%in dic- 
tator abroad and to rid us of the smelly “red 
herrings” at home. 

For me and most of my many friends whom I 
introduced to THE New Leaner, this outweighs 
all other issues. 


Washington Crossing, Pa. So. FEINSTONE 


Opposes Board to Qualify 
Advisers to Foreign Embassies 
Regarding Edward L. Bernays’s article, 
“Diplomats Need Public Relations,” in the Sep- 
tember 15 New Leaver, Mr. Bernays is right 
in diagnosing the need for diplomats to be able 
to talk directly to people, and to understand 
public opinion. However, his prescription for 
a Presidential board of examiners to qualify 
men who could advise foreign governments here 
on public relations carries with it a peril of 
its own. 
in effect that, at 
present, advice might be given to an embassy 
“that is not in the public interest.” Who is to 
define public interest? In Moscow, is it in the 


Mr. Bernays complains 


interest of the Soviet people to have access to 
a United Nations information center? The 
Soviet Government would prefer to advise em- 
bassies and foreign agencies to disseminate only 
words of praise for the Kremlin regime. 

In this country, the Government already tends 
to consider it counter to American public in- 
terest to let Soviet-bloc embassies issue the kind 
of propaganda they wish to put out. Personally, 
I am in favor of letting them put out any 
propaganda they wish to enter in the free 
arena of public information and evaluation. | 
think the people at large can be trusted to find 
truth and sift out falsehoods. 

Today, Nationalist China and Titoist Yugo- 
slavia, among others, put out considerable 
propaganda here which they consider to be in 
their and the American public interest. I’m 
sure there are some people in the American 
Government who, given another board to play 
with, would do their best to halt the Chinese, 
Yugoslav and other views. My feeling is that 
the fewer the barriers, the better will people 
be able to talk to—and understand—other 
people. 

New York City Peter KiHss 

Mr. Kihss and I are not, I believe, as far 
apart in our thinking as he appears to believe. 
I feel sure his objections are based on a mis- 
understanding of the point I tried to make in 
my article. 

I completely agree with Mr. Kihss that “the 
fewer the barriers, the better will people be 
able to talk to—and understand—other people.” 
I have always held that the free competition of 
ideas in the market place is essential. 

My proposal for a Government board of 
examiners to qualify American counsel on public 
relations to give advice to foreign governments 
was to pass on such individuals’ character, 
integrity and skill, just as is done in the case 
of practicing lawyers and doctors. This had 
nothing to do with the points of view the 
foreign nation might wish to place before the 
consideration of the American ‘public in an 
ethical way. 

My proposal was, however, through such a 
board to bar the unscrupulous or untrained 
practitioner who, from self-interest, ignorance, 
venality or other reasons, might do irreparable 
harm to mutual good will between countries. 
For example, in many nations, the concept and 
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attitudes toward the press differ radically from 
ours, where there is a free press. This may not 
be readily apparent to a foreign diplomatic 
oficial. He may suppose that methods widely 
practiced in his homeland are proper pro- 
cedures here. 

It is to safeguard proper understanding of 


A venal adviser might agree. 


peoples that I proposed the board of examiners, 
not to act as a barrier, but as a bridge to 
facilitate inter-communication. 

New York City Epwarp L. BeRNAys 





THE RED SNOW | 


GUY MADISON 
PLUS 


AFFAIR IN TRINIDAD 
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YUL BRYNNER 
RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN’S 


The King and I 


A New Musical Play 
with CONSTANCE CARPENTER 
ST. JAMES THEATRE, West 44 St. 
Evenings at 8:25: $7.20 to 1.80, Matinees 
Wednesday & Saturday at 2:25: $4.20 to 1.80. 
MONDAY EVES. ONLY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP 





Pulitzer Prize & Critics’ Award Musical Play 


MARTHA WRIGHT 
GEORGE BRITTON 


South Pacific 


with MYRON WILLIAM wate 
McCORMICK ° TABBERT ° 
ond JUANITA mau” 
MAJESTIC THEATRE, West 44 St. 
Sess. at 8:30: $6.00 to 1.80. Wed, Mat. at 
30: $3.60 to 1.20. Sat. Mat. $4.20 to 1.20. 


MONDAY EVES. ONLY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP 
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“A novel and unusual cinema adventure!”’—Frank Quinn, Daily Mirror 


Ray Milland 
The THIEF 


with Martin Gabel and Rita Gam 


A Harry M. Popkin Production © Released thru United Artists 


Great ROXY Stage! 


JOHNNY JOHNSTON 
Anthony, Allyn & Hodges 


Extra! JERRY COLONNA 


On the ICE STAGE! 
ARNOLD SHODA 


Roxy Skating Belles & Blades and all-new revue! 


The World Famous 5 
Roxy ies 12 


At All Times! 
7th Ave. & 50th St. 
FEATURE AT: 11 a.m., 2:10, 5, 8, 11 p.m. © LATE STAGE SHOW 10 p.m. 


DOORS OPEN 
10:30 A.M. 

















SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC 
FEDERATION 


The Social Democratic Federation is 
sponsoring a luncheon-symposium on: 


“The Results of the Election” 


The speakers are: Dr. George S. 
Counts, Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; 
Liberal party candidate for the U.S. 
Senate; Louis P. Goldberg, National 
Vice Chairman, SDF, former City 
Councilman; Alexander Kahn, Man- 
ager, Jewish Daily Forward; Isidore 
Nagler, Vice President, ILGWU; 
Jacob Panken, Justice, Domestic Rela- 
tions Court; James A. Wechsler, Ed- 
itor, New York Post. 

This luncheon-symposium will take 
place Saturday, November 15, 1 p.m., 
at the Hotel Commodore. Reserva- 
tions are $6.00 per person. Send 
checks to the Social Democratic Fed- 
eration, 7 E. 15th St. New York 3, 
N.Y. Phone ALgonquin 5-7670. 
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Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 
“MAGNIFICENT SINGING!" cue 
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“BECAUSE YOU’RE MINE” 


introducing DORETTA MORROW with sames WHITMORE 


Color by TECHNICOLOR ¢ Directed by ALEXANDER HALL 
Produced by JOE PASTERNAK ¢ An M-G-M Picture 


ON STAGE: "FALL FANCIES" —Gala new revue produced 


by Leonidoff with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral En- 
semble and Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige 
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EDITORIAL 


Korea and Politics 


WE HAD HOPED, as had many others, that foreign 
policy would not become a political football in the elec- 
tion campaign. We had assumed that, by now, the un- 
derlying principles of American foreign policy, and the 
commitments the U.S. has made throughout the world, 
were supported by both the Republican and Democratic 
parties—they certainly are by most Americans, To our 
dismay—and to the dismay of our allies abroad—the 
campaign has disclosed fissures in the supposedly solid 
rock of U.S. unity on foreign affairs. 

The Korean War, for example, has become, most re- 
grettably, a hotly debated issue. We do not say that dis- 
agreement over Korea should have been stifled; what is 
alarming is that our very intervention in Korea has been 
questioned (and at a moment when unity is needed to 
prod the UN into breaking the truce deadlock), that the 
war has been wildly characterized as “Truman’s war,” 
and that irresponsible demands have been made to with- 
draw our troops and let “Asians fight Asians.” Thus 
General Eisenhower on October 2: 

“If there must be a war there, let it be Asians against 
Asians, with our support on the side of freedom.” 
Even the staunchest Republican internationalists have 

taken up the cry. Thus New York’s Governor Dewey up- 
braids the Administration for not having trained more 
than 400,000 South Korean troops out of a UN total of 
750,000 in the line, when surely he must know that if 
every non-Korean soldier could be replaced, it would be 
folly to do so with the limited number of trained officers 
available. On the one hand, the GOP condemns the Ad- 
ministration for having left a vacuum in pre-war Korea 
which invited Communist action (which is true) ; on the 
other hand, it now proposes to create a new vacuum 
which would invite further Communist action. Such a 
policy would ultimately lead to Red mastery of all Asia. 

In this approach of the Republicans is contained an 
appeal to latent isolationist sentiment and understandable 
emotion over our Korean casualties which is unforgiv- 
able. We scarcely expected such anti-Communist news- 
paper chains as the Scripps-Howard, for instance, to dese- 
crate the dead and the wounded by printing a daily box- 
score, on page after page, of the latest casualty total. 
When to this is added extravagant promises to cut drasti- 
cally the tax burden, which must inevitably strike at the 
heart of our defense effort, it becomes clear that the GOP 
—or a wing of it—would hinder our continued participa- 
tion in foreign areas other than Korea. 

We believe that isolationism is dead, but that some 
Republicans would resurrect it if they could. We believe 


that Eisenhower is basically an internationalist, but that 
he has appeased his party’s would-be isolationists. We 
understand that he has gone along with the Republican 
Neanderthals in order to establish party unity—but is 
party unity worth the sacrifice of national unity? Espec- 
ially since the consequences could carry over into the 
post-election period? 

Even from the vote-getting point of view, Eisenhower’s 
strategy is questionable. The Taft-Jenner-Kem line on 
Korea may win votes in the Midwest (although this is 
not certain, since Midwesterners have also been educated 
by the events of the past decade) ; but it will not work 
in the East, whose votes the GOP must have to win the 
Presidency. In this area, therefore, the General has been 
compelled publicly to change from isolationist to inter- 
nationalist garb—not a very pleasant spectacle to behold. 
If it be argued that he is still an internationalist, and that 
as President he will behave more like the commander in 
Europe than the candidate in the Midwest, we agree. 
But once bit, twice shy: People fear that what Ike was 
capable of telling voters in the campaign, he may repeat 
to hold their allegiance after the campaign; and that 
what he surrendered to the Taft-Jenner-Kem wing to 
obtain party unity, he may concede again to retain party 
unity. And after the election, party “unity” may take the 
form of domination of Congress, which has the power to 
legislate foreign programs, by the Tafts. 

All of this absolves neither the Administration from 
responsibility for such disastrous mistakes as forsaking 
Korea before June 1950, nor Governor Stevenson from 
his obligation to dissociate himself from those mistakes. 
Stevenson has conducted his discussions of foreign policy 
on a high plane, and with admirable restraint in the face 
of much provocation. But if we are to be guaranteed con- 
tinuity in the broad aspects of our foreign policy, and if 
foreign policy is to be lifted from the mud of politics, 
both Stevenson and Eisenhower should conclude a bi- 
partisan pact, before Election Day, reaffirming the solemn 
pledges of the United States to remain in Korea until 
victory is secured and to respect all of its commitments to 
the free world. 


Winchell Runs Amok 


THE PEGLERIZATION of Walter Winchell is proceeding 
at a rapidly accelerating pace. Not so many years ago, 
the nightspot-hopping Hearst colunmist was a loud ad- 
herent of the “We can do business with Stalin” school. A 
year and a half ago, he had metamorphosed into a self- 
appointed press agent for General Douglas MacArthur. 
Today, he specializes in firing buckshot charges of pro- 
Communism, in the best Pegler-O’Donnell-Fulton Lewis 
tradition, at anyone who dissents from his various obiter 
dicta. 

Now, with an attack on the American Committee for 
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Cultural Freedom and its chairman, Dr. George S. Counts, 
Winchell has hit a new low of irresponsibility. The Com- 
mittee, as any politically literate person should know, is 
an affiliate of the Congress for Cultural Freedom, which 
was formed in June 1950 for the express purpose of com- 
bating Communist influence among world intellectuals. 
Among the honorary chairmen of the Congress are such 
distinguished—and impeccably anti-Communist—figures 
as Benedetto Croce, Bertrand Russell and Salvador de 
Madariaga. The American Committee includes among its 
members men like Sidney Hook, Max Eastman, David 
Dubinsky, Norman Thomas and Arthur Koestler. As for 
Dr. Counts, it need only be mentioned that his two bril- 
liant dissections of Soviet educational and cultural regi- 
mentation, 1 Want to Be Like Stalin and The Country 
of the Blind, are both on the recommended-reading list 
of the American Legion’s Americanism Commission! 

If we were to apply Winchell’s own methods to Win- 
chell, we might suggest that a man who has smeared as 
many honest anti-Communists as he has could stand a 
little investigating himself! 


Men in the Dark 


WHILE CANDIDATES for President, Senator and Gover- 
nor tramp through the country, with a ruthless spotlight 
on their views and records, about 800 vital figures in the 
nation’s future are running in the dark. These are the 
candidates for the 435 seats in the House of Representa- 
tives, which in many ways, especially financial ways, is 
the most important body in the land. How many Amer- 
icans know the names of their Congressmen? How many 
know their stands on the vital issues? The answer to 
both questions is: All too few. 

This year especially, with the possibility at least of a 
Republican President and Democratic Senate, or a Demo- 
cratic President and Republican House, the races for 
the House—where all appropriations bills originate— 
are all-important. It is well worth your while to take 
time from a perusal of the Presidential polls to study the 
records of the Congressional candidates. Judge them not 
only on experience and prestige, but on questions like 
NATO, Point Four, aid to Korea and anti-Communist 
China; on the Taft-Hartley Act and the President’s steel 
seizure; on the McCarran Immigration Law and tide- 
lands oil; on extension of social security and increasing 
the minimum wage; on public housing and aid to co- 
Operatives; on conservation and rural electrification; on 
FEPC, anti-lynching and anti-poll tax measures. Judge 
them, in short, on the issues that confront the entire na- 
tion. Too many Congressmen win easy popularity by 
“pork barrel” tactics, by getting the machine to spend 
money in their districts. Let this year be different; let 
it be the year in which each district in each state votes 


for a liberal U.S.A. 
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